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Among the several noteworthy events in China during the 
last two years has occurred a surprising intellectual movement, 
so vigorous in character, so many-sided in interest, so eager in 
its search for novelty, so buoyant in its enthusiasm as to elicit 
for itself in some quarters the name of a veritable renaissance. 
It was precipitated at this time, no doubt, because of the 
conflux of events coming at the close of the Great War which 
aroused all classes particularly in the great cities to a conscious- 
ness of new forces sweeping through the world. But it has 
its roots farther back in the slow but steady development during 
the last twenty years of an intellectual class in China versed 
in modern science and in the affairs and culture of the Western 
world. It is one of the early explicit results of the gathering 
of forces within that growing body of students returned from 
Western lands, who more keenly than other members of their 
race, must bear within their own mental experience the 
intellectual conflicts inevitable when two great cultures meet. 

Since the Chinese Revolution of 1g11 it has been a type 
of student more highly trained in the learning of his own people 
that has come to the West for advanced study. This has 
tended to correct the earlier mistake of sending young students 
who became westernized at the expense of losing insight into 
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the meaning of their own civilization and so failed to function 
on their return. During the last five years this newer type of 
“returned student” has been coming back from France, 
England, Germany, and America. Equipped with the tools 
of new analytical methods it was inevitable that its representa- 
tives should look upon the immemorial traditions, customs, and 
institutions of their country in a manner impossible to their 
untrained confréres. Quite naturally, some of them came to 
join themselves in a common liberal program to rejuvenate 
and stimulate the thinking of their people. Through the pages 
of their chief periodical, La Jeunesse, they began to subject 
institutions and social habits of all sorts to searching criticism, 
translating pertinent Western articles, and discussing the 
classical ideals of the family and of the state from novel points 
of view. The work centered in the efforts of a group of young 
professors in Peking National University. Particularly did 
they concentrate on what was called the literary revolution, 
which was really a vigorous attack upon the older, difficult, 
literary forms, and the advocacy of the use of the vulgate or 
spoken tongue in all branches of modern Chinese literature. 
This bold move brought down upon the leaders the severe 
condemnation of the literati. The editors of one of their 
magazines were censured by the Ministry of Education. One 
of the professors was compelled to leave the university for a 
time in order to save the institution from too severe attack. 
The chartcellor had to make a firm stand in defense of the 
reformers and to insist on the principles of impartiality, 
toleration, and intellectual freedom. 

The end of the European war came like the bursting of 
floodgates for the new culture movement. The defeat of 
Germany startled the nation, conservative Confucian scholars 
among the rest, into a realization that autocracy with its 
oppressions and unthinking obedience to authority was being 
condemned before the democratic consciousness of the world. 
The entire student class of the country was swept into the 
wave of a great hope that it might somehow have something 
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to contribute to reform in a new era. ‘The result was striking. 
The vulgate tongue whose use had been derided and scorned 
by the classical scholars became the popular instrument not 
only in the magazines that issued from Peking National 
University but in a host of lesser periodicals that sprang up 
all over the country. Writers multiplied, students as well as 
teachers joining in the task of discussion, translation, and 
criticism. Attacks upon the old order became more fearless 
and outspoken. Criticisms began to reach down into the basic 
principles of Chinese life. The concept of filial piety was 
invaded and the question asked whether it is not a reciprocal 
relation in which the parents have proper obligations to their 
children as well as children to parents. Dissatisfaction was 
expressed with the aristocratic phases of Confucian teachings 
in other regards. Ideas of change, progress, and reconstruction 
were expounded, with whatever crudity and superficiality, 
over against the habitual ideals of stability and order. 

Into this agitation came yet another impetus. The 
decision of the Paris Conference with reference to Shantung 
hurled international questions into the forefront of the students’ 
consideration. Why this defeat on the theater of world- 
relationships? The students fixed the blame on three high 
officials at Peking. Then by parade, mass meetings, telegrams, 
popular agitation, and, lastly, universal strike they brought 
pressure to bear upon the central government to have them 
dismissed. By the time the merchants throughout the land 
joined the strike also and closed their shops, the government, 
fearing lest the forces of revolution be unloosed, yielded and 
dismissed the “traitors” from office. The result of this was 
to make the students conscious of themselves as a class and 
of their opinion as a potent factor in the affairs of the nation. 

One very striking fact in connection with this so-called 
“student movement”? in its intellectual aspect was the arrival 
in China, almost at its inception, of Professor John Dewey, 
of Columbia University. Coming originally at the invitation 
of the Chinese government schools to lecture on educational 
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problems, he found himself called upon to speak to the youth 
of the nation in the ferment of a great patriotic agitation. His 
response to the situation was the presentation of the familiar 
philosophic principles for which he stands. In various ways 
he pointed out that circumstances of change and uncertainty 
are at once the occasion and the summons for the exercise of 
intelligent control in reforming conditions that are no longer 
serviceable. His careful unfoldment of the categories of his 
pragmatic logic seemed somehow to formulate the attitude for 
which the students were feeling in the midst of the new situation 
in which they found themselves. His lectures proved astound- 
ingly popular. He traveled in all the main cities of central 
and north China and whether he lectured on education, 
social philosophy, history of philosophy, logic, or more popular 
themes he was greeted everywhere by crowds of enthusiastic 
students. His thoughts were translated into the best modern 
Chinese and widely published in newspapers and periodicals 
throughout the country. 

Since its beginning the new culture movement has broad- 
ened remarkably. The number of new periodicals has been 
estimated to be between four and five hundred. La Jeunesse, 
the Renaissance, the Journal of the Young China Association, 
and the New Education are outstanding. The questions dis- 
cussed are more extensive than ever, dealing with the problems 
of population and labor, industrial reconstruction, the rail- 
roads, the Freudian psychology, militarism, freedom in love 
and marriage, the dramas of Ibsen, Hauptmann, and Shaw, 
coeducation, the emancipation of woman, translations from 
Kropotkin, Tolstoy, and other Russian writers, and attempts 
to analyze the inner meanings of bolshevism, syndicalism, 
socialism, and anarchism. Just within the last few months 
Bertrand Russell has come to Peking University at the invita- 
tion of the Chinese and his lectures on scientific and social 
philosophy are having their share of attention in the periodicals 
and newspapers. 
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It is probably too early adequately to estimate the bearing 
of this movement, briefly sketched above, upon religious 
thinking. There is something incalculable in the spread of 
ideas. They may be effective in determining action in their 
own behalf; or they may be chiefly instrumental in evoking 
other and different conceptions. But one thing is certain. 
The new tendencies among the student classes in China today 
cannot be ignored. The group concerned may be small, but 
it is the class which more than any other is responsible for 
working out and shaping the new concepts, economic, political, 
social, and religious, in terms of which the most constructive 
thinking of the future must go forward. For those who are 
sincerely interested, therefore, in religious values in modern 
China, reflection on the religious bearings of the new culture 
movement will not be a matter of indifference. 

So far as the original leaders of the movement are con- 
cerned, no particular program for religious reconstruction has 
been put forward other than that of stressing the necessity 
of critically examining any and all religious teachings before 
acceptance. This has given a negative turn to many of such 
articles as they have devoted to religion amid the press of 
many interests, and has caused the movement to be character- 
ized in some quarters as irreligious. The essay of Chancellor 
Tsai Yuen-pe’i which assimilates religion to a form of the 
aesthetic interest reminds one of Santayana’s type of aesthetic 
naturalism where religion becomes essentially the poetry of 
the spirit. The reproduction of arguments from Haeckel’s 
philosophy of monistic materialism seems to sound a hostile 
note. But it is doubtless an exaggeration to declare that the 
new culture movement is irreligious or anti-religious. The 
truth seems to be that the interest in the subject is of an 
objective philosophical type rather than a concern with the 
problems of cult and organization. The tendency is in the 
direction of massing an amount of material from many sources 
(four great religions of the world face each other in China, be 
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it remembered) for the purpose of comparison in order to sift 
out a rationa) basis forreligion. It is the interest of the scholar 


who seeks a coherent view for intellectual satisfaction. 
That this attitude is bound to have its effect upon the 
student class in China is certain. The way of criticism and 


examination is always interesting to the young and particularly 
so in a world where there is much that is criticizable. We may 


expect therefore that the categories of the philosophy and 


psychology of religion will have to be reckoned with more and 
more by those who seek to deal with students in religious 


matters. Not only so, but the emphasis of the movement on 


social reconstruction will also have an effect on the conception 
of the function of religion. The influence of the new ideas 


comes out very well in the following list of questions which 


was prepared by the Christian Chinese students in Columbia 
University for a series of forums on religion. The questions 


were formulated by going over a large number of the new 


periodicals from China and so reflect, in a measure, the issues 
raised in connection with Christianity in the student mind: 


Is religion necessary at all? Will not education and the general 
enlightenment of a community gradually eliminate religion from society ? 
Cannot the fine arts give to man satisfaction which religion is supposed 
to give? In what way, if at all, is the morality of a community depend- 
ent on religion ? 

Does China need Christianity? In what ways, if at all, are the 
native religions defective? Is Christianity in a position to supplement 
the native religions? What, in concrete, are some of the things that 
Christianity can do for the common people of China ? 

Is not Christianity retarding modern progress, especially progress in 
forming scientific habits in the solution of problems, by asking men to 
accept such statements in the Bible as the story of creation, the virgin 
birth of Jesus, and such creedal doctrines as trinity, resurrection, etc. ? 
Are not such practices in Christian churches as public prayer, sacrament, 
and baptism reactionary from the point of view of a scientific ordering 
of life ? 

In face of the persistent missionary movement in China what should 
the Chinese people do? How can the Chinese prevent the loss of ele- 
ments in Chinese civilization which, though “alien” to Christianity, 
seem desirable? How can the Chinese keep China free from those 
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Western denominational schisms which rose from historical reasons 
having little application in China ? 

The list is formidable. What strikes one about it is that 
most of the questions raised are not peculiar to China. They 
are of our age. They are simply being realized with fresh 
poignancy by the intellectual Chinese at this time because 
some of the implications of the impact of scientific culture are 
beginning to be felt. It becomes a practical question for the 
Christian teacher of Chinese students to know what attitude 
to take when he finds that such questions are really beginning 
to be seriously considered by them. There are three possi- 
bilities which seem to be open. 

1. The attitude of indifference—The assumption is some- 
times made that young people naturally go through periods 
of doubt and questioning from which they bravely emerge 
aiter a while, so it is not necessary to take too seriously their 
raising such problems as the above. The wisdom of such a 
view is naturally questionable anywhere, but it is particularly 
so in dealing with the Chinese students of the present day. 
That it seems to work sometimes in America is due to the fact 
that the inquirer is carried along by the life within the church 
and affiliated institutions and comes to forget his intellectual 
questionings in the practical participation in the activities of 
his religious group. But in China the individual does not 
have that environing atmosphere of a strong organization. 
The student’s questions are often startlingly naive and direct 
on that account. Indifference on the part of the teacher, or 
failure to deal with the question in relation to such scientific 
concepts as the student knows gives the impression either of 
ignorance or evasion. 

2. The attitude that the student needs instruction in dogmatic 
apologetics.—If this is found incongruous and ineffective in 
dealing with college and university students in America it is 
all the more so in approaching such students in China. Where 
the spirit of free inquiry is exalted, and the principles of the 
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experimental use of ideas are being set forth by one of the 
foremost exponents of the pragmatic logic, it is idle to attempt 
by any a priori procedure to convince really thoughtful students 
for any length of time. They will find more interesting 
intellectual stimulus in the discussions of their current periodi- 
cals than in their religious instruction. And if it is difficult to 
deal with students in missionary schools on this basis, the 
problem of making an adequate intellectual appeal to those 
outside is simply enormous. 

3. There remains the attitude of sympathetic co-operation.— 
This means the recognition of the fact that the matters raised 
are problems for open discussion rather than questions for 
which there are closed answers. It means that the teacher 
toils with the student to find an answer which will really satisfy. 
More widely, apart from the immediate problem of teacher 
and student, it means that the Christians of China who appre- 
ciate the masses of material that are being introduced into 
China by the new culture movement will co-operate to make 
the new knowledge significant for a timely interpretation of 
Christianity. If they really have faith in their religion they 
will not fear the outcome of subjecting it to any criticism, 
however drastic. They will welcome the comparison with 
Buddhism, Mohammedanism, Confucianism. They will reflect 
that if Bergson and pragmatism and neo-realism, have been 
found to furnish conceptions that are suggestive in handling 
the problems of political, social, and ethical reconstruction, 
they can be found to be no less suggestive for the reconstruc- 
tion of our religious thinking. And they, themselves, as being 
among those who most dearly cherish the values of the religious 
consciousness, will rejoice to have a share in working out the 
application. This last attitude is already effective in a group 
of well-educated Christians in Peking who have organized 
themselves together to do what they can to interpret Christi- 
anity for their fellows in terms of the knowledge of our modern 
age and in terms of the genius of the Chinese spirit. 
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THE HISTORICAL RECONSTRUCTION OF 
HEBREW RELIGION AND 
ARCHAEOLOGY 





JULIAN MORGENSTERN 
Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio 


In every age the study of the Bible has been greatly 
influenced by the prevailing theological, philosophical, or 
scientific trend of thought. In an orthodox age and environ- 
ment the Old Testament was interpreted from an orthodox 
standpoint; witness, for example, Puritan exegesis. In the 
last quarter of the eighteenth century, J. D. Michaelis entitled 
the opening paragraph of his Mosaisches Recht,’ “The knowl- 
edge of Mosaic law is useful, if one wishes to philosophize 
about laws in general after the manner of Montesquieu.” 

The middle half of the nineteenth century was the age of 
scientific agnosticism and iconoclasm. Nothing was true which 
could not be proved absolutely. The rising natural sciences 
demanded that every realm of thought be governed by the 
principles which they laid down. From Thomas Paine to 
Ingersoll it was the fashion to apply the laws and established 
facts of natural science to the Old Testament narratives, in 
order to show that the latter must be false, and that orthodox 
religion, therefore, was unfounded, untrue, and misleading. 

Both Old Testament and religion weathered the storm. 
And, as usual, the storm cleared the atmosphere. Freed 
from the shackles of many disproved dogmas, religion was 
enabled to take mighty strides forward. Loyal students of 
the Old Testament found themselves compelled and impelled 
as never before to analyze the contents of the Bible, to classify 
and co-ordinate, and to reinterpret the Bible in accordance 

Second ed., Reutlingen, 1785. 
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with scientific principles. The agnostics had shown quite 
clearly what the Old Testament was not, and that its authority 
was not altogether what orthodoxy had claimed. The science 
of Old Testament interpretation, born in this period of storm 
and stress, under the influence of the prevailing tendency 
toward unrestricted, scientific research, and largely out of the 
opposition of these natural scientists and the growing general 
consciousness of the insufficiency and inaccuracy of literal, 
unquestioning acceptance of the Old Testament narratives, 
accepted the challenge of the age, and set itself to establish 
upon scientific principles and through scientific research what 
the Bible really is, and how it may be interpreted authorita- 
tively, positively, and constructively. 

In the last half-century, more or less, Old Testament 
interpretation has devoted itself in the main to two specific 
problems: the establishment of a correct Old Testament text 
and the determination of the literary history of the Old 
Testament books. The best authenticated and most generally 
accepted solution of the latter problem has been commonly 
called ‘‘the documentary hypothesis.” The term is inapt, 
first, because the word documentary conveys the rather mis- 
leading impression that every book of the Bible must be a 
collection of independent documents, worked together by an 
editor, and that the problem is finally solved when these 
original sources have been determined, and, second, because 
for the vast majority of Old Testament scholars the premises 
and conclusions of this so-called ‘hypothesis’ have long since 
ceased to be hypotheses and have become, within certain 
broad limits, established, and, for the latest generation, almost 
axiomatic truths. 

The determination within broad lines of the sources of the 
Hexateuch and of the other Old Testament books revolu- 
tionized the cognate fields of Old Testament science. In the 
early eighties began the new Old Testament history, archae- 
ology, and theology. 
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Until this time the chief supplementary sources of Old 
Testament knowledge had been the classical writers, including 
Josephus and the church fathers. Occasionally some mite of 
information was adduced from a Syriac or Arabic source. The 
development of Assyriology marked a new departure in Old 
Testament historiography. At first enthusiastic Assyriolo- 
gists naturally magnified the importance of their science and 
the significance of its discoveries. The extreme hypothesis of 
astral religion and pan-Babylonism arose. ‘This, of course, 
aroused intense opposition on the part of some of the former 
leaders of biblical science. They looked with distrust upon 
Assyriology and its many extreme and ill-established con- 
clusions and claims. Nor could many of them extend their 
own vision beyond their personal problems of textual emenda- 
tion and delimitation of documents. Happily the last fifteen 
years have seen much of that first natural exaggeration, mis- 
understanding, and distrust disappear. We realize now that 
instead of there being anything hostile and irreconcilable 
between the contributions of Assyriology to biblical science 
and the earlier textual and documentary research and con- 
clusions, they supplement each other. With their proper 
correlation, a new epoch has begun in our science, marked not 
only by a broader and deeper interpretation of biblical litera- 
ture itself, and also by a larger and more correct reconstruction 
of Old Testament history, archaeology, and theology, but 
marked also by a thoroughgoing investigation of the origins 
and relationships of the Babylonians and Israelites, unmistak- 
ably kindred peoples, and of their religions, laws, literatures, 
and other cultural institutions. This work, so rich in promise, 
is still in its incipiency. 

In the last twenty years another important field of research 
has been developed. Although others before him had per- 
ceived the principle and had applied it here and there, Gunkel 
was the first who distinguished systematically the original 
form, early growth, and oral transmission through successive 
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generations of Hebrew myths, legends, and traditions, from 
their final, literary form preserved in the Old Testament." 
Actually, this is merely an extension of the methods of the 
documentary hypothesis, a projection of written biblical 
literature into the remote periods of oral transmission, when, 
although still unwritten, it was literature none the less. In 
this way we are able to evaluate much of our biblical literature 
anew and more correctly, and to distinguish between myth, 
folk-tale, legend, and history, and thereby to extend consider- 
ably the range of Israel’s cultural evolution. 

During the last generation another science has developed 
which has never been exactly designated by any one title. 
Anthropology is altogether too broad and inclusive a term, 
while comparative religion is in one sense likewise too broad, 
and in another sense too narrow. Actually it is the scientific 
study of the comparative cultures of peoples, for the most 
part primitive, or of the early, historical period. It seeks to 
ascertain the common forces, biological, psychological, environ- 
mental, and historical, in the lives of these peoples which have 
determined their cultural evolution, and the origin and history 
of their institutions, social, economic, and religious, many of 
which have continued in some form or other into our own day, 
and still affect our modern religious and social belief and 
practice. 

The pioneer in the application of the principles of this new 
science to Semitic life and religion was, of course, W. Robertson 
Smith. In fact The Religion of the Semites and Kinship and 
Marriage in Early Arabia made him one of the recognized 
pioneers of the new science itself. Robertson Smith’s chief 
merit lies in that he dared to be a pioneer in this new field 
rather than in the unfailing correctness of his conclusions. 
The Religion of the Semites was never completed, and some of 
his main hypotheses and conclusions have been proved unten- 


t Schépfung und Chaos in Urzeit und Endzeit, 1895; Genesis, 1st ed. 1901, 2d ed. 


1902, 3d ed. 1gIo. 
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able, notably those in regard to sacrifice and totemism among 
the Semites. This was to be expected. It would ask too much 
of a pioneer in any field of research that he furnish the correct 
and final answers to all the great and intricate problems which 
he is the first to propound. 

Robertson Smith was really a generation too early to 
accomplish more than he did. Among the early Semites, 
possibly to a greater extent than among any other primitive 
people, religion was absolutely inseparable from life in general. 
A full and perfect understanding and presentation of Semitic 
religion necessitate a fairly full knowledge of Semitic life. 
Robertson Smith’s chief sources were the Old Testament 
and Arabic and Syriac literatures, for Assyriology was then 
still in its infancy. These are important and indispensable 
sources, yet altogether too meager for the immense task to 
which he had devoted himself. A literature alone, no matter 
how vast, is insufficient to reconstruct fully the life and culture 
of an ancient people. 

Similarly the Old Testament gives no full and adequate 
picture of the life of ancient Israel. Scarcely 5 per cent of the 
Old Testament comes from the Northern Kingdom, and yet 
the Northern Kingdom probably contained at least 75 per 
cent of the people of Israel. And the remaining 95 per cent 
of the Old Testament gives only a very one-sided picture of 
the daily life, beliefs, and practices of the Southern Kingdom. 
For all this literature, vast though it may seem, and unquestion- 
ably nationalistic in character, is composed, with the exception 
of a few old passages, entirely from a prophetic, priestly, or 
scribal point of view, and is consequently intensely subjective, 
instead of purely objective. A literal study of the Old Testa- 
ment unfolds a picture of that ideal national and individual 
life which the prophets proclaimed and which the later priests 
and scribes sought to legislate and moralize into being, rather 
than that practical existence which the people actually lived 
day-by day. Between prophetic and priestly life and religion 
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and folk-life and folk-religion there was a vast difference. 
And to comprehend the prophetic and priestly standpoints, 
activities and literatures completely, in other words to inter- 
pret the Old Testament correctly, we must know far more than 
merely the correct text of these prophetic and priestly writings 
and the approximate periods of the authors themselves and 
of their documents and the processes by which these were 
combined, edited, and collected, until the Old Testament came 
to be. All this is indispensable and basic. But our task is 
incomplete, and we cannot understand the Bible correctly 
nor interpret it authoritatively, until we have reconstructed 
the daily life of ancient Israel in all its manifold and complex 
phases. 

We used to speak of Old Testament archaeology, i.e., the 
reconstruction of the life of ancient Israel almost entirely from 
Old Testament material, supplemented by a modicum of 
confirmatory and illustrative information, culled chiefly from 
the classics. The documentary hypothesis enabled us to dis- 
tinguish in a general way between archaeological conditions 
in the successive epochs of Israel’s literary history. But still 
the field was limited, and this was still only the archaeology of 
the Old Testament, the archaeology of a book, the fragmentary 
and one-sided picture which a restricted literature gave, rather 
than the full life of ancient Israel. 

Now the field has expanded immeasurably. And in this 
task of reconstructing the life of ancient Israel the Old Testa- 
ment, although the basis and ultimate goal, is hardly the 
starting-point of our investigation. Nor is this starting-point 
Assyrian-Babylonian literature, vast, complex, and illuminat- 
ing though it is. Nor is it Arabic and Syriac literature, as 
Robertson Smith believed. In fact it is no literature at all. 

The starting-point of this investigation must be the life 
which the Semitic nomad or Beduin lives today. The com- 
mon expression, “the unchanging East” is, like most epigram- 
matic expressions, only approximately true. The Orient, and 
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even the nomad, have changed somewhat in the last few 
thousand years. But measured by this great expanse of time, 
and the radical changes it has seen in other civilizations, it may 
well be said that the life of the Semitic nomad is practically 
the same today as in Bible times. Even Islam has merely 
grazed its surface, but has hardly penetrated to its roots. 
Possibly history furnishes no more convincing illustration of 
the truth that national culture is largely the product of 
physical and economic environment, and that religion, espe- 
cially in its early stages, far from being a primary determining 
force in the evolution of a culture, is merely an element thereof, 
and consequently also a product of this same environment and 
subject to the same laws of evolutionary growth as other 
correlative phases of this culture. Only secondarily is religion 
a force making for further cultural development. 

One historical fact the Old Testament attests with absolute 
certainty, that before entrance into Palestine, whether under 
an Abraham, a Joshua, or various tribal leaders, Israel had 
dwelt out in the desert, and there had lived the simple, nomad 
life, the only life which the desert environment permits. In 
this stage of cultural evolution its economic institutions, 
religious concepts and practices, social organization, and moral 
and ethical principles must have been strikingly similar to 
those of the present-day Beduins. By correlating with the 
direct and specific information about early Israelite institutions, 
beliefs, and practices, which the Bible gives, all that we know 
of Beduin life; as described in Arabic literature, and in the 
works of modern travelers and observers, we are able to recon- 
struct fairly adequately the early life of the tribes of Israel in 
the period before they entered Palestine, and to determine very 
much of their earliest religious beliefs and practices, social 
organization, economic institutions, and moral ideas and prin- 
ciples. In this way such questions as the original concep- 
tion of Yahwe and of other tribal deities, of taboo, sacrifice, 
circumcision, and kindred rites, of birth, marriage, and death 
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practices, of family, clan, and tribal organization, of the begin- 
nings of law, of the functions of the priests, elders, heads 
of families, and military leaders, of hospitality, chastity, 
democracy, and other moral virtues can be answered, and 
from this starting-point it is not difficult to advance step by 
step in the unfolding of Israel’s cultural history, and particu- 
larly in the history of Israel’s religion. 

To illustrate: One of the most interesting, as well as most 
important and difficult problems of biblical science is that of 
the origin and earliest conception of Yahwe. Most scholars 
have approached this problem from the philological side. 
They have attempted to determine the original conception of 
Yahwe by analyzing the name grammatically. The pre- 
cariousness of this method is best shown by the multitude of 
mutually contradictory hypotheses which have been advanced, 
each quite as correct from the grammatical standpoint as the 
others. 

Other scholars, with somewhat more reason, have combined 
with this method an analysis, or supposed analysis, of the 
Old Testament traditions bearing upon this question. But 
although theoretically this method of investigation has more 
scientific justification than the purely etymological, none the 
less its advocates have come to conclusions no less confused, 
contradictory, and ill-founded. Thus, for example, the 
hypothesis first advanced, I believe, by Eduard Meyer,’ and 
more recently energetically advocated by Gressmann,’? that 
Yahwe was originally a volcano deity, rests for the most part 
upon an interpretation of Exod. 3:1-6 and chapters 19-20 
manifestly false because it fails to take due account of the 
composite character of these chapters, or rather, because it 
analyzes these chapters in accordance with its own precon- 
ceptions. Actually not one of the component sources, unless 
possibly the Elohist, contains anything which might even 

t Die [sraeliten und Ihre Nachbarstémme, pp. 69 ff. 

2 Mose und Seine Zeit, p. 468. 
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remotely suggest a volcano in action. Furthermore, I have 
found not a single instance nor even the slightest indication 
of the conception of a volcanic deity among any Semitic tribe 
or people. This is perfectly natural. Volcanic religion existed 
among the natives of Hawaii, just because volcanic activity 
played such an important rdéle in their lives. But while 
volcanic activity was at one time common in western Asia, as 
witness possibly the Dead Sea region, and certainly the Hauran, 
the Leja, and other districts east of the Jordan, and also the 
Harras of northwestern Arabia, still this volcanic activity had 
ceased almost entirely long before the historical, or even the 
immediately pre-historical period of Semitic life. I have 
found but one or two references to volcanic eruption in Semitic 
literature, few enough to indicate that volcanic activity 
played an absolutely negligible rdle in Semitic life. Of course 
it might be argued that Yahwe-worship began in a tribe which 
dwelt in the vicinity of a still active volcano. But this would 
be a pure guess. And opposed to it would be the incontrovert- 
ible facts, (t) that in the period of the formation of primitive 
Semitic religious ideas no volcanoes seem to have been suffi- 
ciently active to have materially influenced the life of any 
Semitic tribe, and to have therefore directly affected primitive 
Semitic religious concepts; (2) that no comparable concepts of 
volcano deities seem to have existed among any other Semitic 
people; (3) that this hypothesis completely ignores the question 
of the daily life which a Semitic tribe must have lived in the 
desert, even though in the vicinity of an unknown and still 
occasionally active volcano, and which must have been the 
primary factor in determining its conceptions of deity and 
manner of worship; and (4) that it fails to consider the earliest 
rites and forms of Yahwe-worship as indicative of his original 
nature and function. Robertson Smith was far more correct 
and scientific when he undertook the study of early Semitic 
life, belief, and practice in general as the necessary preliminary 
to the investigation of all particular phases and problems 
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of Semitic religion. This must be the starting-point of the 
investigation of the question of the original conception of 
Yahwe. 

Upon their entrance into Palestine the tribes of Israel, 
however they may have been associated and interrelated out 
in the desert, speedily resolved themselves into two distinct 
groups, determined by the topographical nature of the different 
parts of the country, and their effect upon the cultural life of 
the respective tribes or group of tribes. Southern Palestine, 
Judaea, is more rocky and sterile, and has a scantier permanent 
water supply than northern Palestine. Therefore the tribes 
resident there, which later constituted the Southern Kingdom 
of Judah, lived a pastoral, rather than an agricultural life. 
In consequence their culture remained dominantly pastoral, 
and as such differed only in degree, but not in essential prin- 
ciple, from what it had been out in the desert. Yahwe- 
worship, modified only slightly from its desert form, flourished 
in the south, and religion was inseparable from the other 
phases and activities of daily life, social, economic, and moral. 
The example of the Rechabites, while extreme, was nevertheless 
typical. Not only the religion and mode of worship were 
thought to have been instituted by Yahwe, and therefore to 
be pleasing to him, but the entire daily life. The people of 
the south at first lived the Yahwe-life naturally. Then, as 
their culture necessarily expanded, they strove consciously to 
maintain this life. And finally, as their culture developed 
still further, due largely to intruding foreign influences, and 
they of necessity outgrew the old, simple standards and modes 
of existence, they were bidden and urged to continue to live 
this life, just as it had been lived out in the desert. This was 
the underlying principle of the prophetic movement, with its 
uncompromising opposition to all that was new and foreign 
and smacked of outside, non-Yahwistic religious origin and 
intluence, of royalty and class domination, and with its 
steadfast approval of all that was rooted in the old desert life, 
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now, of course, idealized, and with its oft-repeated reference 
to the desert days as the time when Israel still walked with 
Yahwe. Jeremiah’s commendation of the Rechabites is typi- 
cal of the general prophetic outlook. It is easily comprehen- 
sible why, with the exception of Elijah—himself a shepherd, 
however—Elisha, and Hosea, all the great prophets sprang 
from the Southern Kingdom. Manifestly the natural and 
logical point of departure for the correct, historical study of 
prophecy in Israel is the early, pre-Canaanite life of the Israelite 
tribes out in the desert. 

The majority of the tribes of Israel, however, settled in 
northern Palestine. That was the more fertile and attractive 
part of the country, and was capable of supporting the largest 
population. It was inevitable that these tribes speedily 
exchange their nomad, pastoral life for the agricultural. And 
not only did these northern Israelites have to become farmers, 
and have to learn the processes of agriculture from the 
Canaanites, but they had to accept the whole, or practically 
the whole, of Canaanite agricultural civilization, including 
religion. 

The Canaanite religion, both god-conception and manner 
of worship, differed radically from that of nomad Israel. With 
the adoption by the northern tribes of the agricultural life, 
there began a rapid fusion of the old, simple, pastoral culture 
with the far more advanced, complex, agricultural, Canaanite 
culture. Tribal organization and social relations gave way to 
village and city organization and relations. Unsettled tent 
abodes yielded to fixed homes, with their more varied and 
refined mode of living. Established centers of worship, with 
large and affluent temples, steadily growing bodies of priests 
and complex rituals superseded the simple, natural desert 
shrines. And above all else, the agricultural Canaanite 
trinity of gods claimed the leading place in the reverence and 
worship of the northern Israelites, which their outgrown 
desert, tribal god or gods had formerly held. 
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Not that they yielded their old god or gods and their old 
culture completely. And not that the resultant culture was 
entirely without elements surviving from the nomad life. 
But in every phase of life the agricultural elements predomi- 
nated. The religion of the northern agricultural tribes was 
in practice a thinly disguised Canaanite agricultural religion. 
The name Yahwe was commonly used, but the deity in question 
was primarily a composite Baal, Astarte, and Adonis. Yahwe 
was endowed with practically all the powers and attributes of 
this Canaanite trinity and was expected to discharge practically 
the same functions and confer the same agricultural blessings. 
The old Canaanite shrines became the centers of this composite 
Yahwe-cult, and the old Canaanite religious rites and institu- 
tions such as, for example, the three great annual harvest 
festivals, Massoth, Kasir, and ’Asif, became integral parts of 
Yahwe-worship. Correspondingly outgrown pastoral rites, 
the Pesah festival for example, were gradually relegated to a 
subordinate position. 

This became the religion of the great mass of the people of 
Israel, against which the prophets protested and strove. In 
contrast to the religious principles and practices approved by 
the prophets, which may well be called the prophetic religion, 
this religion of the masses, largely Canaanite in origin and 
character, may well be called folk-religion. To understand 
the prophetic movement aright, we must know not only for 
what the prophets strove, but also against what they strove. 
For this folk-religion of northern Israel and, in the prophetic 
period, of southern Israel also to a marked degree, the point 
of departure is Canaanite culture and religion. 

But the task of reconstructing this Canaanite culture and 
religion is difficult indeed. The Tel-el-Amarna letters give an 
excellent insight into political conditions in Palestine in the 
period prior to the advent of the Israelite tribes, but beyond 
the names of a few deities, such as Ashirtu, they tell almost 
nothing of the religious life, and comparatively little of the 
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economic and social life of the Canaanites. Nor do the 
Egyptian, Assyrian, and Babylonian monuments furnish 
much more information about the culture of this period. In 
fact it may be remarked in passing, that for the early, pre- 
Deuteronomic period of Israel’s culture, the Assyrian monu- 
ments offer very little information. Even the Hammurapi 
Code is interesting chiefly in comparison with Old Testament 
laws and customs. But of direct influence of the Hammurapi 
Code on pre-Deuteronomic, or even pre-priestly legislation 
there is little if any evidence. Close and continuous contact 
of Israel with Assyria and Babylon began only with Hezekiah, 
and only in the period subsequent to this, and in the late 
Jahwistic, Deuteronomic, and priestly writings and the works 
of prophetic writers of this period can decided evidences of 
preponderating Assyrian-Babylonian influence be found. And 
only in this comparatively late period did Assyrian-Babylonian 
culture and religious practice react upon the life of Israel. 
But for the early period, and especially for the reconstruction 
of Canaanite culture and religion, Assyrian literature offers 
little assistance. 

Recent excavations in Palestine have brought to light a few 
monuments of interest and value, such as, for example, sacred 
standing stones and other equipment of places of worship, and 
an ancient Canaanite agricultural calendar of the months and 
seasons. But as yet, the contribution of the excavations to 
our knowledge of Canaanite religion, though rich in promise, 
is on the whole comparatively meager. 

In the almost total absence of direct sources we must rely 
upon indirect sources. These are, however, quite ample. 
The primary source is the Old Testament itself. It is surpris- 
ing, when we first isolate that which is of unmistakably 
nomadic origin and then make due allowance for the prophetic 
or priestly purpose and point of view of the remainder of the 
biblical material, how much information about Canaanite 
religious beliefs and practices we can gather. Thus, for 
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example, the institution of sacred harlotry which, the Bible 
tells repeatedly, was a part of Baal worship, or rather of the 
worship of the mother-goddess, was entirely of Canaanite 
origin. By comparing this institution with parallel manifesta- 
tions among peoples living upon a corresponding plane of 
cultural development, and particularly with sacred harlotry 
among the Babylonians and northwestern Semites and con- 
tiguous peoples, we are able to get at the original meaning and 
purpose of this strange rite, and also to correlate it with other 
attendant rites. In this way much of Canaanite religious 
and social belief and practice is established. 

Time does not permit consideration of all the elements of 
Canaanite religion and culture which may be directly eluci- 
dated from the Bible. Suffice it to say that all elements of 
Israelite religion and culture in the pre-Deuteronomic period 
must have come from one of three sources, either from the 
desert nomad life before entrance into Palestine, or from 
Israel’s Canaanite predecessors in Palestine, or they were 
developed spontaneously by Israel itself after its settlement in 
the land. What is of nomad origin is easily determined. Nor 
is it difficult to distinguish between that which springs from 
each of the other two sources. In general it may be affirmed 
that those cultural elements which Israel possessed by itself, 
and which had no kindred nor analogous forms in the cultures 
of neighboring Semitic peoples, were unmistakably of Israelite 
origin. Thus prophecy, as distinct from divination, was an 
institution altogether Israelite in character. How prophecy 
developed out of divination, and the relation of this pre- 
prophetic divination to divination among other Semitic peoples, 
is an altogether different subject of investigation. But after 
thus isolating those elements in Israelite culture and religion 
which were of nomad origin, or which developed spontaneously 
in Israel after its settlement in Palestine, there remains very 
much that is unquestionably Canaanite in origin and character, 
and which may be used in the reconstruction of Canaanite 
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culture and religion. And by correlating this judiciously with 
parallel institutions and practices among other Semitic 
peoples, we progress further in our task. 

Considerable information may be gathered from the little 
that we know of the religion and culture of the Phoenicians, 
Aramaeans, and other neighboring and contemporary peoples 
with whom Israel came into contact in the early period of its 
history. The Elephantine papyri give a considerable number 
of Canaanite and early Israelite deity-names. The Greek 
and Latin writers of the early pre- and post-Christian centu- 
ries, notably Herodotus, Lucian, Strabo, Plutarch, and others, 
likewise offer much that is valuable. For the most part, they 
describe the Syriac religion and culture of the Hellenic period. 
But Hellenism was only a thin veneer and the old Semitic 
religion and culture were but little affected thereby. The deity 
whose worship Antiochus Epiphanes sought to force upon the 
Jewish people may have gone by a Greek name; but he was 
nevertheless the old Canaanite Baal in a slightly altered dress, 
and his festival upon the twenty-fifth of Kislev was, it can be 
shown, an old Baal-Astarte-Adonis solstitial festival. 

Useful information can also be gathered from the early 
church fathers, both those who wrote in Greek and Latin and 
those who wrote in Syriac. The latter particularly, members 
of the Eastern Church, came into direct contact with the still 
surviving Syrian religion, which flourished in such centers as 
Harran until the advent of Islam, and their references to this 
religion and its practices are most illuminating. Similar 
references of great scientific value exist in Muslim writers.* 

The descriptions of travelers of the life, manners, and 
religious practices of the settled, agricultural peoples of the 
Orient are illuminating, both those of mere passing visitors 
and of systematic observers such as Curtiss for the peoples of 
Palestine, Lane for those of Egypt, and Doutté, Westermarck, 
and others for those of Morocco and neighboring states. 


t Collected by Chwolsohn in his Die Ssabier und der Ssabismus. 
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Curtiss has shown conclusively that, just as Hellenism in an 
earlier period, so Islam in more recent centuries has merely 
laid a thin veneer upon the religious life of the peoples of the 
Semitic world. Here, too, there is ceaseless contrast between 
official, theological religion and folk-religion, between the cult 
of the mosque and that of the wely. The former is Islam. 
The latter is to a very large extent nothing but the survival in 
folk-practice of ancient Canaanite belief and ritual. Even in 
Egypt and the Berber states this principle holds true. After 
due allowance is made for ancient Egyptian and Berber ele- 
ments in the folk-religion of these countries, there remains a 
large residuum of belief and practice, clearly Semitic in 
character and obviously related to similar beliefs and practices 
in other parts of the Semitic world, Palestine, Syria, and 
Mesopotamia, and also, though to a less degree, Abyssinia and 
southern Arabia. All this must be regarded as the survival of 
ancient Semitic religion. Partly it is of nomadic origin. But 
in the main it springs directly from agricultural Semitic reli- 
gion and practice. 

It may be objected that this leads rather far afield from 
specific Canaanite religion. But such is not the case. The 
ancient Canaanite religion and culture were natural products 
of the Semitic religious spirit and outlook upon life reacted 
upon by agricultural environment. The religious beliefs and 
practices of agricultural Semitic peoples display as marked a 
uniformity as do the beliefs and practices of nomad Semites. 
The same god-conceptions, the same rites, the same sacrifices, 
the same festivals appear among the Babylonians, Canaanites, 
agricultural Israelites, Syrians, Abyssinians, modern Egyptians, 
Algerians, and Moroccans. This is hardly due to direct 
borrowing or transmission, but rather to the same first prin- 
ciples and theories of existence being acted upon by simi- 
lar agricultural environmental forces and agencies. The 
Canaanite religion was a typical agricultural Semitic religion. 
By comparing it with other agricultural Semitic religions, or 
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with surviving elements of other agricultural Semitic religions, 
additional material of incalculable value for our study can 
be gathered. 

There remains one source, by no means the least important 
in the extent and significance of its contributions. I refer to 
post-biblical Jewish literature, including the Apocrypha and 
Pseudepigrapha, Josephus, the New Testament, the Talmud 
and kindred works, the Midrashic writings, and the compendia 
of Jewish laws and customs such as the Shulhan Aruk. Many 
orthodox Jewish practices as, for example, the fasting of the 
first-born sons and the burning of leaven on the day preceding 
the Passover can be traced back to Canaanite origins. Further- 
more, the ritual of the second Temple contained many elements 
not provided for, nor even referred to, in any of the biblical 
codes. For the most part, these were survivals of early 
Temple practice from the pre-Deuteronomic period, and go 
back to Canaanite origins. As always, the uncompromising 
theories and iconoclasm of the prophets eventually resulted 
in practice in a tacit, and probably largely unconscious, com- 
promise with folk-religion. Thus the dances of the maidens 
of Jerusalem in the vineyards on the Day of Atonement, 
about which the Old Testament is silent, but which are de- 
scribed in detail in Mishna Ta‘ anith, IV, 8, and in the Gemara 
to this passage, were the survival of an important rite of the 
pre-exilic Succoth-New Year festival, originally performed in 
honor of the Semitic mother-goddess and closely associated 
with the institution of sacred harlotry. 

Likewise the complex ritual of the water-drawing during 
the Succoth festival, culminating in the peculiar rites upon the 
seventh day of the festival, is described in detail in Mishna 
Succah, V. The Hebrew codes contain no mention of these 
rites, and this very silence justifies the inference that the 
Old Testament authors were conscious of their non-Yahwistic 
origin and character, and withheld approval of them. The 
rites were undoubtedly pre-exilic, and survivals of early 
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Canaanite practice. Mishna Succah, V, 4, states that the 
solar rites described in Ezek. 8:16 were part of these complex 
ceremonies of the water-drawing on the Succoth festival. In 
all likelihood, too, Isa. 55:1 ff., ‘Ho, all ye that thirst, come 
unto the water,’’* and also Isa. 50:1 ff., “Arise, shine, for thy 
light is come,” were spoken to the multitude gathered in the 
Temple at Jerusalem for the celebration of some Succoth 
festival and the ceremonies of the water-drawing and the 
accompanying fire rites. We have already begun to appreciate 
the significance of the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha for 
biblical study. The time is fast approaching when we will 
recognize equally the value of the talmudic and midrashic 
literatures. 

Finally, as a help in the reconstruction of Canaanite culture 
and religion, there is the use of anthropological methods and 
material. By comparing Hebrew and Canaanite rites and 
institutions with the rites and institutions of peoples living 
in a similar environment, additional light may be shed upon 
Canaanite or general Semitic beliefs and practices. But cau- 
tion must be exercised in the employment of anthropological 
methods and materials. Only where direct evidence from 
Semitic sources fails or is insufficient or leaves an otherwise 
unbridgeable gap in the solution of the problem should recourse 
be had to the cultures of non-Semitic peoples, unless, as in the 
case of the Persians, they came into direct contact with Semitic 
peoples and exchanged cultural possessions with them. To 
my mind the methods of anthropology are still too vague and 
inexact and the rules which govern anthropological research 
and conclusion in general too unsettled to warrant immediate 
and unqualified acceptance of its findings. ‘The very confusion 
and disagreement among anthropologists in regard to many 
of their main problems, such as the relation of magic and 
religion, the meaning of totemism, and the origin of sacrifice, 
show the need of conservatism in the employment of the 

Cf. John 7:37. 
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methods and material of this still youthful science. Certainly 
wherever the necessary material can be drawn from Semitic 
fields alone, or fields related by historical contact, it should be 
done. And in most cases this is possible. 

With these helps ancient Canaanite culture and religion 
can be reconstructed fairly completely and systematically 
and its influence upon Israelite life and thought can be measured 
and the many religious, economic, and social institutions of 
ancient Israel which were of Canaanite origin, many of which 
continued in post-exilic Judaism and some of which survive in 
Jewish practice still today, can be determined. The process 
is reciprocal. Many otherwise obscure biblical passages are 
thus illumined and, in return, this increased knowledge of 
the Old Testament opens up paths to new knowledge of 
Canaanite and Israelite culture. 

As has been said, with the reign of Hezekiah, Israel—or 
what remained of Israel—came into contact with Assyria and 
Babylonia direct and unbroken for almost two centuries. 
For the correct understanding of this period and interpretation 
of its literature, a knowledge of Babylonian life, religion, and 
literature is indispensable. In this period the worship of 
Ishtar, the “queen of heaven,” denounced by Zephaniah and 
Jeremiah, entered into Israelite folk-religion. In this period, 
too, Babylonian myths and legends such as the flood story, 
the legend of the pre-diluvian patriarchs, and the creation 
story made their way into Israelite literature. Toward the 
close of this period Babylonian religious elements likewise 
entered into the cult of the Priestly Code. Due also to this 
contact with distant and mightier nations and the consequent 
broadening of horizon, a marked tendency toward universalism 
manifested itself in Israelite thought, found literary expression 
in the Jahwist portions of the first eleven chapters of Genesis, 
and culminated in the preachment of Deutero-Isaiah. 

With the close of the exile came the Persian period 
and Persian cultural and religious influence. By this time, 
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however, due to the priestly movement beginning with Ezekiel, 
or even with the Deuteronomic reformation, and culminating 
in the Priestly Code, Judaism had become well defined, and 
its practice or cult fairly well fixed. In consequence, Persia 
did not influence Jewish religion as did Babylonia. Persian 
elements in the religious practice of Judaism are few indeed. 
But Persian influence upon Jewish religious thought and 
theology was far-reaching; witness, for example, the unmis- 
takably Persian character of Jewish angelology and the devel- 
oping figure of Satan in Jewish literature. 

This was followed by the Hellenic period. But, as said 
before, this was no pure Hellenism. It was rather Hellenic 
thought, philosophy, and art linked with a peculiar Syriac 
culture and religion, in which Persian, or Babylonian-Persian, 
elements were conspicuously present. Due largely to Chas- 
sidism and to the Maccabean wars, this Hellenic influence 
was combated quite successfully. The religious practice of 
Judaism was but little affected by it, although it did give to 
Judaism one old Syriac or Canaanite solstitial festival, Chanu- 
kah, the “feast of lights.” In the realm of thought and 
theology, however, its influence was far-reaching, and paved 
the way for the doctrines of sin, atonement, retribution, 
future life, and others.t | This Hellenic period saw the close of 
Old Testament literature and the beginning of apocryphal and 
rabbinic literatures. 

In fact the Hellenic and rabbinic periods overlap. No hard 
and fast line of demarcation can be drawn between the authors 
of the secondary strata of the Priestly Code and the scribes 
and other leaders of the Great Synod,? the first of the long line 
of rabbinical teachers who evolved the oral law, recorded in 
the Mishna, Gemara, and kindred works. Undoubtedly the 
soferim, the scribes, and the other ’anshe k‘neseth hagg‘dola, 


t Cf. Kohler, Jewish Theology. 
2 Cf. Lauterbach, “Midrash and Mishna,” Jewish Quarterly Review (new series), 
V and VI (1915); and my “The Sources of the Creation Story,” AJSL, XXXVI 


(1920), 169-212, and especially 176, n. 1. 
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the men of the Great Synod, were the very authors of much of 
these latest strata of the Priestly Code. Such laws as ‘You 
shall kindle no fire in your homes on the Sabbath day” 
(Exod. 35:3) significantly anticipate the minute provisions of 
rabbinic legislation. It must have been these same scribes 
who, by virtue of the authority which they enjoyed in their 
day, closed the Pentateuchal canon. This act marked the 
beginning of the oral law and of the eventual talmudic litera- 
ture. Again we see that no hard and fast line can be drawn 
between biblical and post-biblical literature and life, that the 
entire Bible is only a part of the national literature of Israel, 
and gives but a cross-section picture of the life of ancient 
Israel. Rabbinic literature is the sequel, or rather the next 
volume, and is in turn followed by other volumes and the 
story of Israel is not yet complete. And just as one volume 
of a large, comprehensive work cannot be properly understood 
without reference to the other volumes and without correlation 
with the full story or history or scientific discussion of which 
it records a part, so too the Bible cannot be completely nor 
correctly understood and interpreted without appreciating in 
full measure that it is merely the first volume in the life-story 
of Israel and Judaism, and without reconstructing as fully as 
possible, with the help of every available source, the life of 
Israel in all the periods of its history, biblical and post-biblical, 
and in all the stages of each period, nomadic, agricultural, 
commercial, exilic, and post-exilic, and interpreting the Old 
Testament from the standpoint of this life. In the final 
analysis, textual criticism and documentary hypothesis are 
merely means to an end and that end is the correct, historical, 
constructive interpretation of the Bible and the application 
of the knowledge thus gained to our own religious problems and 
life today. This is the standpoint from which, in this age of 
comparisons, of comparative religion, comparative folk-lore, 
comparative racial psychology, in other words, in this age of 
anthropological research, we are constrained to study the 
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Old Testament and to apprehend the new and stimulating 
truths it discloses, and to use them for the readjustment of our 
own religious beliefs and observances in order that we, of this 
generation and the generations which shall come after, may 
advance still farther in the knowledge of God and of the true 
purpose and beauty of life, the real goal of all religious thinking 
and striving. 

Just this is the aim of Hebrew archaeology in this newest 
and broadest phase. In all our study and in all our teaching 
we should never lose sight of this ultimate fact. Perhaps it is 
a truism to say this. But, after all, truisms are the truest 
truths. And at times we fail to see the forest because of the 
trees; and quite as often we fail to see the trees because of 
the forest. The full truth consists in seeing and comprehending 
both trees and forest together. 
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THE RELIGIOUS APPEAL OF PRE- 
MILLENNIALISM 


CORNELIUS WOELFKIN 
New York City 





Millenarianism is a doctrine which attempts to premise 
the Kingdom of God on earth. It exercises a fascinating 
interest over the minds of those who accept it. Its religious 
appeal grows out of the fact that it presents a clear, concrete, 
and comprehensive program of the purposes of God respecting 
the past, present, and future; it enlists the imagination, stirs 
the emotions, and challenges the disciple to co-operate with 
this program of the divine will. To appreciate its religious 
appeal one must have some understanding of what may be 
called the philosophy of millenarianism. As a doctrine, it 
is not a vague, mystic hope, but a definite scheme of historic 
unfoldings. There are many Christians who read the Bible 
in a disjointed fashion and associate the “Return of the 
Lord” with hazy notions of the end of the world. They 
believe that Jesus will come again in bodily form to judge the 
living and the dead and assign them to their respective 
destinies. They may even regard this event as impending 
and be numbered with millenarians; but they are such only 
in a nebulous and ambiguous way. Real millenarians hold 
a distinctive philosophy which is only apprehended by those 
who “‘rightly divide the word of truth’’—a cardinal Scripture 
text with them. 

In this dissection and recollocation of the Scriptures, 
certain dispensations are sharply differentiated from one 
another. Each dispensation is a distinctive régime in which 
God is dealing with the human race according to some peculiar 
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principle. In a general way these dispensations are as follows: 
First, the Edenic. Man was in a garden and innocent. He 
was tried under one prohibitory law, forbidding him the fruit 
of the tree of knowledge of good and evil. Failing under the 
test, man was banished from this primitive paradise, but not 
until God had promised a “‘seed of the woman” which should 
bruise the serpent’s head. All the subsequent unfoldments 
have been and are the issue of this promise. The closing of 
the garden under the guard of the cherubim ended the first 
dispensation. 

Second, came the antediluvian world. The righteous 
seed, represented by Abel, Seth, Enoch, and others, was 
persecuted by Cain and his progeny who filled the earth with 
violence. The judgment of the flood swept the earth clean 
once more and gave the race a new start. 

Third, we have a new world under patriarchal rule. The 
fathers are the priests in their families. Abraham is called 
to walk by faith and becomes the “Friend of God.” His 
family is chosen to become an elect people. His seed is to be 
innumerable and inherit the world. New covenants are 
established between God and Abraham’s children. Jacob 
becomes a “‘Prince of God,” but his sons fail in their conduct 
toward Joseph, and they are brought to Egypt. The dispensa- 
tion ends with Israel as slaves in the brickyards and the 
Patriarchs in their coffins. 

Fourth, we have the Mosaic or legal dispensation. Moses 
achieves the emancipation of the chosen people and on Mount 
Sinai receives the decalogue, or covenant of the law. Israel’s 
tenure of the promised land and the blessings of Jehovah are 
conditioned upon obedience to the statutes. Here there arise 
the prophets who announce the divine will, herald the ‘ Day 
of the Lord” and the coming of the ‘Messiah. But again the 
people fail, and are sold into bondage and become vassals to 
successive conquerors. These four distinctive periods are 
covered by the Old Testament Scriptures. Man proves a 
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failure in every dispensation. But God is not taken by 
surprise. He foreknows that man will continually fail and 
brings on a series of successions, changing the stage, in order 
to prove man a sinner and himself a God and Savior under 
any and all circumstances. The scenery ever changes, but 
the play is the same, viz., the tragedy of human sin and 
helplessness. Against this background God will demonstrate 
his faithfulness in the fulfilment of his promises, and manifest 
his glory in the sovereign establishment of his covenants. 

Fifth, there comes the messianic dispensation, which reaches 
from the manger to the Cross. The Son of God, the seed of 
David, Abraham, and the woman, is in the world. Jesus 
offers himself to the nation as its Messiah and King. He 
fulfils certain characteristics predicted in the writings of 
Moses, the Psalms, and Prophets. But the people are blind 
and know not “the day of their visitation.” They crucify 
the Son of God, the Prince of Glory, and push away the 
millennial kingdom. The disciples ask Jesus concerning this 
kingdom and he indicates that it is to be postponed. He 
vanishes behind a cloud and another régime passes away. 

Sixth, we come to the dispensation of the Holy Spirit. 
We must be quite clear as to the sharp distinction between 
the purposes of God with respect to this age in which we now 
live, and the millennium which is immediately to follow. 
Here is the very crux of the millennial hope and passion. 
The expectation of Israel had been that the Jew and the Gentile 
would ever remain distinct. In the “acceptable year of the 
Lord,” Israel is to be a crown of glory in the hands of Jehovah 
and the head of all nations of the earth. But now, under the 
dispensation of the Holy Spirit, a new purpose, not known in 
other ages, comes over the horizon. The Holy Spirit has 
broken down the middle wall of partition between Jew and 
Gentile and is making an election out of every nation, kindred, 
tribe, and tongue of those who own Christ as a Savior. This 
new spiritual body is known as “‘the Church of God.” 
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We cannot overemphasize the importance of recognizing, 
that from the millenarian point of view, God is not purposing 
to convert the world in this dispensation. He has not changed 
the nature of the kingdom from an outward manifestation of 
his glory, to a spiritual and gradual conquest of the earth. 
He is making an election; and the one business of the church 
is to preach the gospel and fulfil the chosen number. The 
true millenarian knows that he has no business trying to 
clean up the Augean stables of the world. Like every previous 
dispensation, this one also will end in judgment. Evil will 
increase with accelerated speed and power, and culminate in 
the advent of the antichrist. During his régime, apostasy 
and atheism will be rampant and bring on the “great tribula- 
tion.’’ All this becomes the background of the millenarian’s 
hope—the epiphany of the Lord who will overthrow antichrist 
and initiate his kingdom on earth. 

Seventh, comes the millennial reign of Christ. The 
cardinal event ushering in that age will be the Second Coming 
of Christ. That is the goal of the present age and becomes 
the hope of the church. Just what the characteristics of the 
millennium will be, or what details may focus in the imagina- 
tion, need not detain us. It is the hope and prospect of that 
triumphant coming of Christ which creates a religious appeal 
for the millenarian. It must be apparent that to those who 
sincerely accept this outworking of such a divine program the 
premillennial coming of the Lord must be aflame with appeal 
and enthusiasm. Of course I have in mind those to whom 
this hope is a vital reality and not an academic question. 
For here as everywhere, it is possible to accept some 
a priori assumptions and then rationalize certain academic 
conclusions. Any interest thus derived is only an intellectual 
fancy and not religious passion. But for one who holds the 
hope as a vital certainty it is a living hope, stimulating 
personal virtue, inspiring evangelistic zeal and missionary 
enterprise. The religious appeal grows out of indirect con- 
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firmations of the faith, and direct urgings to holy living and 
diligent work. 

For the devout millenarian the Bible is the inspired, 
inerrant word of God. He is unconcerned about its historic 
backgrounds, the study of which he regards with suspicion, and 
he is indifferent to the many discrepancies found within the 
book itself. To him it is a divine book, above human wisdom, 
and sometimes too profound for human _ understanding. 
Hence he can dismiss these infelicitous difficulties without 
impairing his faith. The Bible is a revelation in which are 
unfolded the maturing purposes of God. It is not the result 
of man feeling after God. He only gropes in blindness, 
touches the torso of a stone, and calls it God. God knows 
the end from the beginning and it is plainly written in the 
word. The promises and prophecies can never fail. They 
may be drawn out, postponed, or discover larger horizons, 
but ‘‘the Scriptures cannot be broken.” They are the source 
of all light, the one and final canon of appeal concerning all 
matters of faith, hope, duty, and destiny. They never abro- 
gate the promise of the kingdom but with growing emphasis 
confirm it. According to both the Old Testament and the 
Ni w Testament, that kingdom is to be ushered in and estab- 
lis} ed by the returning Lord. This canon of authority has a 
deep religious value for the believer in that it certifies his 
hopes and keeps his anchors from dragging amid all the vagrant 
currents of speculation, criticism, doubt, and agnosticism. 
All things can be referred to the law and the testimony. 

Since the Bible is the word of God, inspired by the one and 
selfsame Spirit, it is equally trustworthy in every part; and 
all the passages that can be allocated around this subject can 
be used to formulate a doctrine. It can be shown that Jesus 
spoke of his return; that his apostles wrote clearly concerning 
his imminent and speedy coming, and that the early church 
expected his sudden advent for their redemption and glory. 
Later and modern disciples have not been privileged to see 
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Jesus in the flesh, but like Paul, they know him in spirit and 
can affirm, ‘‘Whom having not seen I love.” Love craves to 
see the object of its affection and longs to see him that is 
altogether lovely. When any loved one is expected home, 
the passing hours are fraught with interest and preparation. 
So the heart that ‘“‘loves his appearing” turns longingly 
toward the day. It rejoices in the tokens of his favor, but 
more earnestly desires the presence of the lover himself. 
The bride eyes not her garments, 
But her dear Bridegroom’s face; 
I will not gaze on glory, 
But on my king of grace. 

The desire for the speedy advent of Jesus is deepened into 
a consuming passion when it is conceived as the one great 
event in which all the comforting and triumphant issues of 
the gospel are converged. In a moment, in the twinkling 
of an eye, the mortal life will be swallowed up in immortality. 
The generation that remains to his coming will, like Elijah, 
outride the grasp of death and cheat the grave of its spoil. 
The dead in Christ, who bivouac in God’s acre, will hear the 
sounding of the reveille and rise every man in his regiment and 
join the triumphal procession. The painful struggle with 
temptation may tomorrow be swallowed up in conquest. 
The laborious effort to be decent and imitate Christ will 
instantly be changed and the Christ image flash forth in an 
abiding transfiguration. All the long-drawn hopes of the ages 
will be realized and the far-off interest of tears and sorrows be 
gathered. All that heaven has meant to the imagination and 
affections will become an immediate possession. 

The Lord shall come to be admired in all his saints. The 
judgments of the Lord will have fallen upon all ungodly souls 
and unrighteous acts and the Christian’s faith, hope, and 
patience will be vindicated before an assembled universe. 
Every disciple who kept his face toward the morning and 
watched in faith; every missionary who stood on the far-flung 
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battle line of service; every martyr that perished amid fire 
and persecution; and all the dear and holy dead who fell 
asleep in Christ will be gathered about the glorified Lord. 
Then will the Cross prove to be the foundation of the throne; 
the crown of thorns exchanged for the diadem; the reed laid 
aside for the scepter of universal authority. Then will the 
eternal God say to his Son the Savior, “‘Thy throne O God is 
forever and ever.’ No reverent soul can honestly contemplate 
such an imminent dénouement of the present crisis without 
feeling a burning heart and realizing a strong religious appeal. 

This appeal is emphasized in the divine urge which this 
expectation lays upon believers. Millenarians insist, and 
rightly so, that in the Scriptures every admonition to fidelity 
and every stressing of duty is linked up with the thought of 
his imminent appearing. They can cite verse after verse in 
proof thereof. This is just the logic of the position. Who 
would not wish to be at his best, be able to render a good 
account of his stewardship, and be found about the Master’s 
business when he comes? His acceptance with the Lord and 
his position and reward in the kingdom will depend upon his 
loyalty to duty and service while waiting. 

Moreover the crisis of his coming may be hastened by 
faithful co-operation with him. By living soberly, righteously, 
and godly in this present age the watchers are preparing a 
highway for the King. By evangelizing all nations and 
gathering the elect they are making the Bride ready against 
the day of nuptials. For these and other reasons, together 
with many allied associations and interests—the very naming 
of which would carry us far afield—the believer in the pre- 
millennial coming of Christ must experience a strong religious 
appeal. 

So far I have indicated the matrix and nature of the religious 
appeal in millenarianism from the premillennialist’s point of 
view. This appeal may become anaemic, vitiated, or may 
completely lapse. The theory gets such strong possession of 
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some minds that it cancels the motives of sympathy and 
brotherhood, and becomes harsh and intolerant. Such a 
premillenarian stands on the side lines with the program of 
events in his hands and watches the procession of the divine 
purposes go by. To him it is all so clear that any man who 
sees it in any different form or perspective is blind and working 
at a useless task. He judges his fellow-Christians as disloyal 
and apostate, deluded by Satan, who transforms himself into 
a counterfeit minister of righteousness and an angel of light. He 
becomes critical, censorious, and exclusive until unconsciously 
he develops into a Pharisee and, despite his boasted fidelity, 
the religious motive is vitiated. 

Many who call themselves premillenarians are better than 
their theory. But the thoroughgoing confine the ministry of 
the gospel to a narrow and superficial form of evangelism and 
limit the power of the divine Spirit. They utterly repudiate 
any sympathy or co-operation with a social gospel, mislabel 
any movements outside their type of evangelism, and attribute 
them to blind and malevolent inspirations. The religious 
appeal associated with the hope as held by the earliest 
Christians degenerates into a pharisaic zeal without knowledge. 

Admitting that the early Christians were stimulated by 
the hope of the speedy return of the Lord, were they deceived 
by holding such millennial expectations? Not so! It is at 
least questionable whether the early adherents of this thesis 
held any such definite scheme of events as is held by pre- 
millennialists today. Their theory was an illusion not delusion. 
Delusion is something essentially false, while illusion is a con- 
ception which has at the heart of it something greater than 
the mind can at the moment apprehend. There is something 
in the Kingdom idea which millenarianism symbolized. But 
the reality and fulfilment will be greater than the millenarian 
imagined or thought. The religious appeal of the Kingdom 
has completely shifted its ground. 

The long period of time which has elapsed and the many 
developments which have taken place since the apostolic days 
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do not fit into the primitive conception of the Kingdom. Not 
only the apostles, but every generation after them who 
cherished the hope of his coming in their day, have been dis- 
appointed. To say that it is a corporate hope and that they 
were not disappointed, but will through a resurrection have 
part in the advent is a begging of the question. If the judge 
stood at the door in the days of James, he has been standing 
there a long time. It seems probable that either he changed 
his mind or that they misread the signs. 

The millenarian dream was conceived in minds laboring 
among the limitations of primitive knowledge. The investiga- 
tions and discoveries of science which have changed our con- 
ception concerning the universe, space, and time could not 
but effect a change in this theory. For those who keep in 
step with the modern mind and have any acquaintance with 
modern learning, this doctrine has receded into the perspective 
and lost its outward significance. Where the doctrine has 
faded the religious appeal has completely changed. 

The critical study of the Scriptures and their sources has 
brought into the field of vision the historic backgrounds and 
conditions out of which these Scriptures—including this 
doctrine—have grown. ‘The apocalyptic writings current for 
two centuries B.c., but not included in the canon, threw their 
color if not their forms into Christian thought. In proportion 
to one’s acquaintance with the sources of these writings as 
viewed against the background of modern knowledge, is the 
millenarian view completely outgrown. It can only main- 
tain its hold and interest over belated minds which are still 
moving within the horizons of primitive knowledge, and hold 
their hopes by the canons of literal interpretation. For all 
who arrive at any knowledge revealed by science, discovered 
by historic methods and held by the lovers of facts and truth 
in all departments of research, the conceptions of the Kingdom 
of God shift their bases from the doctrine of premillennialism, 
and the religious appeal must be molded by something different 
from that one-time stimulating, but now archaic dream. 
















RELIGION IN TERMS OF SOCIAL 
CONSCIOUSNESS 


EDWARD SCRIBNER AMES 
University of Chicago 





As a working conception of religion I offered some years ago 
this statement, “‘consciousness of the highest social values.’ 
By consciousness was meant appreciation and the active 
attitude of supporting and perpetuating. There was no 
expectation of bringing all students of the subject to agreement 
upon that definition, but it is surprising to see how varied 
and lively the disagreement has been. Much of it has been 
due to neglecting the word “highest” and not a little to 
different uses of the term “‘social.”’ 

Among the recent critics of this conception is Professor 
James B. Pratt, whose book The Religious Consciousness was 
the most important contribution of last year to the psychology 
of religion. His treatment of “society” and the ‘“‘social”’ is 
not always easy to understand. A comparison of different 
passages suggests that the difficulty of understanding him 
springs from a conflict in his own thought. After defining 
religion as ‘“‘the serious social attitude”’ toward the Determiner 
of Destiny, he remarks that he uses the word social with con- 
siderable misgiving. He asserts that the religious attitude 
has only a ‘“‘faint touch” of the social quality and in a merely 
incipient way. His general psychological position is respon- 
sible for this. That view is of the older individualistic type 
in which the individual is represented as in possession of 
certain instincts from birth the expression and direction of 
which are largely due to the influence of society. Having 
made sure of this individualistic equipment to begin with, 

* The Psychology of Religious Experience (gto). 
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Professor Pratt becomes quite enthusiastic concerning the 
value of social experience. ‘‘Once we have recognized the 
original psychical endowment of the individual, the influence of 
society in making him what he is can hardly be exaggerated ”’— 
society ‘‘to some extent genuinely constitutes him.” 

Professor Pratt here follows William James whose view of 
the instincts was formulated before the development of recent 
important conceptions of social psychology in this field. 
James enumerated a list of instincts belonging to the individual 
as if they were separate, discrete functions. Later investiga- 
tors are dropping the notion of specific instincts. They speak 
of impulsive tendencies and attitudes as phases of complex 
organic behavior. Moreover, these tendencies are conceived 
as elicited and conditioned by social experience. In this view 
human nature is always and thoroughly social, involving the 
interaction of social stimulus and response. Thought, of the 
most private character, becomes a conversation between 
the different ‘“‘selves” within the imagination. These selves 
are developed through participation in social relations, and 
consciousness is itself an interplay of rdéles gathered from 
intercourse with one’s fellows. The force of this position may 
be emphasized by trying to imagine what would happen in the 
oft-conjectured situation of an infant left absolutely alone 
and yet maintaining life to years of maturity. We have no 
reason to suppose he would possess any human traits. It is 
not justifiable to assume that such a being would possess a 
“rational nature.’’ But positing for him only the normal 
brain and nervous system of the human animal and the 
ordinary social medium, the infant becomes rational and 
sympathetic and civilized. The individual is not then to be 
set off against society, nor counted simply as one unit which 
may be associated with similar units to produce an aggre- 
gate called society. The mind and “soul” are social through 
and through. The individual is real enough, but his reality 
is within the social situation. Professor Pratt does not take 
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seriously enough the following words which he quotes with 
approval from Professor Cooley: ‘‘A separate individual is 
an abstraction unknown to experience, and so likewise is 
society when regarded as something apart from individuals.” 

In the definition religion is identified with the highest social 
consciousness—-not with social consciousness in general. By 
“highest” is meant the most intimate and vital phases of the 
social consciousness. This highest social consciousness is not 
the same in all peoples and times, but every people and every 
time have a scale of values in which certain interests are felt 
to be the most important. These constitute their religious 
values. There is here suggested an index to the religion of 
any race in any stage of development. To discover the 
religion of the natives of Australia, examine their ceremonials 
and their social organization and find what they are most 
concerned about. The same method is reliable for studying 
the religions of India and the United States. It is of course 
recognized that modern society is complex and really consists 
of many groups. The religion of any group in American 
life is found when the deepest common interests of that group 
are discovered. So far as we have a national religious life it 
may be seen in those most dominant concerns of the whole 
people. Some observers think our God is Mammon. Some 
think it is Efficiency. Some think it is Democracy. But the 
truth is that the national consciousness of this country is not 
sufficiently unified and homogeneous as yet to afford clear 
and convincing evidence of what is the highest American social 
consciousness. And for that very good reason we are in a 
profound transition period attended with much confusion as 
to what our religion is or should be! 

This suggests why religion is identified in modern society 
with morality." Religion is older than critical, reflective 
t J. H. Leuba, in “The Meaning of ‘Religion,’” Journal of Philosophy, February 3, 


1921, objects to this use of the term religion. It is hardly a greater change, however, 
than in the word “government” to denote democracy as well as monarchy. 
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morality; but when the highest social values are lifted out of 
the realm of custom, religion tends to become identified with 
the more consciously chosen ideals. Superstition and magic 
atrophy and the rationally appraised and experimentally 
evaluated focus attention. Morality is enlarging into social 
idealism in the modern world and this social idealism is 
precisely the quality of religion. 

Other criticisms may be met by pointing out that the 
conception of religion in terms of the highest social conscious- 
ness affords a new and fruitful view of the meaning of God. 
It is interesting to note that Professor Pratt defines religion as 
“the serious and social attitude of individuals or communities 
toward the power or powers which they conceive as having 
ultimate control over their interests and destinies.”’ That is 
a good definition. It may be used with entire satisfaction by 
one who identifies religion with the ideal social values. These 
values are embodied in different objects according to the life- 
habits and political organization of the group. For the Malay 
rice is the god; for the American Indian, corn; for the Aino, 
the bear; for the primitive Hebrew, the sheep. For the later 
Hebrew, God is in the form of a man and a king. Whatever 
the symbol, the substance of the idea of God, the objective 
reality, is the Spirit of the group whose awesome will is enforced 
through the commandments of social custom. Social approval 
and social ostracism are the flaming swords which guard the 
sanctities of life both in savage and in civilized communities. 

Professor Pratt calls this conception of God “subjective,” 
but it certainly is not subjective in the sense of being individu- 
alistic. And it is obviously not a ‘‘mere” idea—occurring 
simultaneously in the heads of a number of men. It is the 
Determiner of Destiny, to use his favorite expression. An 
analogous case may be found in the familiar use of ‘Alma 
Mater” to designate an institution of learning. Is the Alma 
Mater a mere idea? Is it a fiction? Is it subjective? Has 
it not all the reality of the college buildings, the faculties, 
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donors, students, and the social influence which flows through 
the whole body of traditions? Viewed in this way, an alumnus 
may have perception of his Alma Mater, may derive help 
from her in the form of recommendations, may sing praises to 
her and be responsive to her will and thought. Hearing a 
company of students singing, a spectator might wonder 
whether they thought there actually was a particular woman 
to whom their songs were addressed. But he who should 
decide that the Alma Mater was therefore unreal and merely 
subjective would also be mistaken. Professor Pratt insists 
that his definition includes among the religious many an 
atheist (p. 5). Such an admission raises serious questions 
concerning the nature of the Determiner of Destiny. At least 
the highest social values do not admit of their negation on the 
part of those who are religious. To be antisocial is far deeper 
heresy than to be atheistic with reference to the Determiner 
of Destiny as often conceived! 

Another misapprehension with reference to the social 
appears in the conception of its relation to the cosmos or nature. 
Durkheim and Cornford have shown that the cosmos is 
socially determined.*| They hold that for primitive races the 
notions of space, time, force, motion, and material objects, 
are conditioned and comprehended within the social. Here, 
to be sure, arises all the array of conflicting metaphysical 
theories. But nevertheless the realist who prefers to insist 
that the order of nature and material objects exist independ- 
ently of the social medium precisely as he conceives them 
assumes the burden of proof. That is supposed to have been 
shown long ago by Immanuel Kant. For him nature is 
phenomenal. The sociologists of the Durkheim school have 
given an empirical psychological account of the way in which 
nature is conformed to the notions and attitudes of the social 
group. What, in these scientific days, is regarded as an 

t Durkheim, Elementary Forms of the Religious Life; Cornford, From Religion to 


Philosophy. 
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independent material order appears in their writings as a 
complex of social concepts—collective representations. This 
does not make nature subjective in the sense of reducing it to 
images in the brains of men. It only points out that objects 
as known are objects of social usage and convention. They 
are matters of value and not only matters of fact. 

The crux of the problem largely concerns the doctrine of 
creation and the enigmatic question of bare existence. The 
picture of a Deity fashioning the worlds and all that in them is, 
is so vivid that few realize that it has little if any place in a 
genuinely scientific view of the world. The idea of the begin- 
ning of matter and of life is an abstract metaphysical question 
probably beyond the possibility of any real answer. The kind 
of answer which the mind frames is a poetic, imaginative 
account cast in the mold of the prevailing culture. Primitives 
tell marvelous tales of how a giant rabbit or beetle or kangaroo 
or a very anthropomorphic god created all things out of dust 
or mist. All such stories bear the marks of the social group 
from which they arise. They gain religious significance in so 
far as they aid in maintaining taboos and in magnifying 
reverence for the totem deities. This poetry and imagery of 
the evaluating social consciousness continues in chastened and 
elevated forms, as in the writings of Dante and Milton, to 
serve social, idealistic ends, but it is not to be mistaken for 
literal representation of “‘things in themselves.”’ 

The practical attitude of the modern social spirit toward 
nature illustrates still more impressively that nature is instru- 
mental for the great ideal ends of religion. Instead of an 
external, providential order before which man is dumb and 
submissive, nature has become increasingly flexible and sub- 
servient to social requirements. We no longer regard disease 
as the visitation of the wrath of God upon men for their sins. 
We look for the causes and elicit by experimentation from 
nature herself means of prevention and cure. Nature has 
been changed so that some diseases no longer occur. She is 
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made to yield crops where formerly all was desolation. New 
species of plants have been grown. Unimagined highways 
have been opened in the air and over seas and through the 
mountains. Human beings have made nature serve their 
social needs by marvelous means of communication and by 
wonderful devices for preserving records of experience in the 
printed page and in pictures. Miracles have been performed 
upon the human body and others are in preparation. The 
mind itself is in the making through better understanding of 
methods of education. 

The sense of participating in a social experience of this 
character and magnitude is not lacking in genuine religious 
significance. It generates an impressive mystical quality and 
furnishes the elements of a vital and reasonable faith. The 
finest devotional moods, including prayer and meditation, are 
vitalized and refined. The meaning of God as the Common 
Will and the Great Companion furnish conceptions of the 
divine which are at once intimate and commanding. 








THE BIBLE AND THE PROLETARIAN 
MOVEMENT 


HARRY F. WARD 


Union Theological Seminary, New York City 


The proletarians were defined long before Marx gave them 
their classification in modern industrial society. In ancient 
Rome the proletarii, as the term clearly indicates, were those 
who had nothing to give to the state but their children. In 
a time when citizenship meant rendering service to the state 
they were without civic standing. Having no property, they 
could neither pay taxes nor make contributions. In early 
times they were exempt from military service, being considered 
unfit for such arduous duty—as they doubtless were. Their 
labor was not counted as a contribution to the state. Later 
they were given some slight representation in the parliamentary 
assembly and were called into military service, but they 
remained a propertyless class with practically no social or 
civic privilege. Their protest against their lot is registered in 
the record of successive slave revolts and labor wars. 

The modern proletariat cannot be so sharply defined despite 
the attempt of Marx and the scientific school of socialism to 
limit the classification to the wage-workers created by modern 
industrialism, most of whom have no property stake in the 
commonwealth, owning neither land, house, tools, nor a job. 
The proportion of the propertyless to the entire population in 
this country increasingly approaches the situation in Europe 
and increasingly includes others than the industrial wage- 
workers. In this classification the tenant farmer mostly 
belongs, and also that overwhelming proportion of farm own- 
ers whose net labor income averages around five hundred dol- 
lars a year. Moreover an increasing number of professional 
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workers have nothing to contribute to the state but their 
children, and not many of them, as the cost of living increas- 
ingly limits the realization of their ideals of life. The economic 
classification of the proletariat, however, cannot be limited 
to the propertyless. It must include all those who are unable 
to acquire sufficient property for family security or for the 
realization of any influence in the control of community life 
or the state. 

The real line between the bourgeoisie and the proletariat 
is not, however, economic but psychological and ethical. It 
marks the difference between those who possess a consciousness 
of needed social change and those who have none, being 
perfectly content with things as they are; between those who 
want power transferred from the few to the many and those 
who believe in the divine right of the select, self-chosen minority 
to rule; between those who are continually haunted by a sense 
of injustice because of the inequalities of life and those who 
enjoy them without compunction, though with much gratuitous 
compassion for the less fortunate; between those whose spirits 
constantly rebel against the social results of the capitalist 
mode of production and distribution and those who accept the 
present social order as ordained from the beginning of things 
and destined to continue while life remains upon this planet. 

In due course the proletariat has caused a proletarian 
movement, a movement seeking a better social order, struggling 
for more freedom, more justice, more fraternity, for all people 
and believing that this cannot be realized without a reordering 
of the economic affairs of the world. This movement is world- 
wide and constitutes the largest single grouping of beings 
upon this planet. Its different divisions are increasingly in 
contact with each other, and while they differ radically and 
violently concerning strategy and tactics, yet on the whole it 
moves steadily in one direction—toward the securing of 
increased welfare and power for the masses of humanity. 
Increasingly this movement draws into its service literature, 
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art, religion, and science. For these, if they are true to 
themselves, must serve the many and not the few. They live 
and move and have their being only as they pass the barriers 
of class and nationality and race and become the servants of 
universal humanity. 

This proletarian movement constitutes a social phenomenon 
whose like the world has not yet seen. Other social orders 
have felt the strain of protest and sustained the shock of revolt 
from the suffering and oppressed, but never before has the 
age-long organization of society to give power and privilege 
to the few sustained the impact of an educated, enfranchised, 
proletariat, increasingly conscious of the causes of its situation, 
of the goal toward which it needs to travel, and of the means 
of social change. Already the proletarian movement is the 
deciding force in European affairs, and its day is only dawning. 
In the very nature of the case this movement will shape the 
society of tomorrow; it will determine the manner of living 
in the near future for the greater part of the world because it 
contains within itself the undeveloped forces of humanity. 

If this be the situation, or indeed anywhere near to it, then 
those who are studying, teaching, and preaching the Bible 
because they believe it contains the truths by which alone the 
feet of humanity can be guided into the way of life will need 
to inquire what relation, if any, there is between the principles 
taught in the Bible and those around which the proletarian 
movement is forming, and also what likelihood there is that 
the teaching of the Bible will influence a movement which has 
already become so powerful. 

On the Continent of Europe the attitude of the proletarian 
movement toward the Bible ranges from indifferent cynicism 
to violent antipathy. This attitude is the product of the 
state churches, and in this respect there is little to choose 
between the Roman, Greek, or Lutheran organizations. As 
institutions they have been about equally successful in gener- 
ating hostility not only to themselves but to the religion they 
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represent and the book they teach. The Tolstoian interpreta- 
tion of the gospel, the work of a few genuine Christian socialists 
in Central Europe—particularly in Switzerland—has scarcely 
dented the hostility or penetrated the suspicion which the 
ecclesiastical hierarchies of Europe have for centuries been 
breeding in the minds of the awakening proletariat. 

As usual, the church’s sin of omission has been greater 
than its sin of commission. The attitude of European socialism 
toward the Bible is based upon ignorance, and for this ignorance 
of course the church is responsible. The intellectual leaders 
of the proletariat of Europe do not know the Bible as it is 
known to modern scholars nor even to children in modern 
American Sunday schools; but they do know how the Bible 
has been used in Europe—at its best to furnish a scheme of 
eternal insurance for the individual, and at its worst to provide 
a religious sanction for the existing order, to sustain alike the 
aristocracy of feudalism and the plutocracy of industrialism 
while urging the subjects of both to be content with that station 
in life in which it has pleased God to place them. From the 
day when Luther first turned against the peasants and 
encouraged the nobles to slaughter them, to the day when the 
Roman church organized labor and Christian socialist move- 
ments under its own control in order to prevent fundamental 
economic change, the main social function of the official 
teachers of the Bible in Europe has been in the eyes of the 
leaders of the proletarian movement nothing but the betrayal 
and defeat of the common people. It is due to this historic 
record and to their ignorance of any other meaning or use for 
the Bible that they are instilling the socialist movement of 
Europe with hostility toward it as a name and passing on a 
heritage of indifference toward its contents. 

In the English-speaking world the situation is somewhat 
different, due to the connection in England between the pre- 
reformation attempt to give the Bible to the common people 
and the proletarian struggle over the land question. The work 
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of the Lollards and of Wycliffe was intimately associated with 
the successive protests and rebellions of sturdy English yeomen 
against the encroachments of a decadent feudalism and later a 
rising monarchism upon their ancient privileges and posses- 
sions, particularly the latter. The ‘‘poor preachers” both read 
the Bible in the villages and urged the people to take back 
the land which belonged to them. The slogan of that struggle 
was a scriptural allusion: “When Adam delved and Eve span, 
who was then the gentleman ?’’ It is on record that when one 
of the later attempts to seize the land was put down, scores 
of priests were hunted out and hanged as being the prime 
movers in the rebellion. 

From these historic beginnings a religious strain has always 
run deep through the English labor movement. ‘The relation 
between the development of lay preaching in the evangelical 
revival and the subsequent leadership of the trade union and 
socialist movements in England is another link in the chain 
which binds together the proletarian movement in Great 
Britain and the teachings of the Bible. Save for a small 
secularist wing, whose influence is practically negligible, the 
literature of the labor movement in England continually 
appeals to biblical ideals, and the addresses of its leaders, 
like so much of the best public speaking in England, are 
saturated with the phraseology of the King James Version. 
It was therefore no accident that one of the counts in the 
indictment against one of the ministerial leaders of the general 
strike in Winnipeg was that on his desk were found leaflets 
and that 





containing a quotation from Isaiah—nothing else 
when public meetings in the open air within the city limits 
were prohibited the working people gathered by hundreds 
outside the city limits and sang, “Faith of our Fathers living 
still, In spite of dungeon, fire and sword,” and a Scotch 
workingman led in prayer, being ‘reminded of the cove- 
nanting days when they drove our fathers out on the 
moors.” 
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In the United States the attitude of the proletarian move- 
ment to the Bible, like the movement itself, is a conglomerate 
of all that is to be found in Great Britain and in Europe. The 
foreign-born section is mostly antagonistic. A Protestant 
preacher of Russian birth came before a large audience of 
Russian radicals with a Bible in his hand. When they found 
out what it was, they yelled, ‘‘Take it away, don’t dare to 
come before us with that outworn Book.” But they agreed 
to listen to one sentence and when they heard, ‘“ Ye shall know 
the truth and the truth shall make you free,” most of them 
agreed to join with the preacher in a common search for the 
truth. Among the American-born proletarians most of the 
leaders were raised in church and Sunday school in the days 
when individualism and otherworldliness were dominant. 
They left in despair or disgust before historical or social science 
had touched the message of pulpit or Sunday-school teacher; 
and the kind of pulpit utterances that get into the Monday- 
morning papers have not changed their view. One of the 
theological students sent last summer by certain home-mission 
boards to work and observe in the lumber industry of the 
Northwest has recorded the attitude of his fellow-workers, 
mostly I.W.W.’s, toward those appointed to preach to them: 

The chief objection to the logging preachers was that they tried to 
make the loggers believe that the world was created 4004 B.c., that the 
sun stood still, that prophecies of the Bible have all come true, or will 
come true, and that God created the world. I heard many long discus- 
sions about what fools preachers were to believe such stuff, and then 
they would turn to me to see whether I was shocked, and try to get me 
to argue. Needless to say, it didn’t take long to convince them that 
I had heard of the recent discoveries of modern science and also, before 
long, several of them came to me secretly and got me to read the Bible 
and explain it to them. 

There are some other elements whose strength cannot yet 
be determined. The farmers of this country are fast becoming 
proletarians in fact and in thought. They are now mostly in 
church and Sunday school and supposed to be getting Bible 
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teaching. It remains to be seen whether this will affect their 
economic and social program, or whether, as it did with the 
industrial wage-workers, the church will let them drift away 
and work out their social salvation without any religious con- 
sciousness. There is also considerable strength going into the 
American proletarian movement from the ranks of applied 
science, because of the fact that science seeks the good of all 
and, to effect its program, must align itself with the many 
rather than with the few. It is likely that the American 
proletarian movement will be much more genuinely scientific 
than that of Europe, because its science will be less dogmatic 
and more specific. This wing is largely indifferent or hostile 
to what it believes to be Bible teaching, because of the mis- 
handling of the Bible to which it has been subjected. Its 
ideals and principles of life are, however, biblical in a large 
degree, though not recognized as such. 

There is yet another element to be reckoned with. There 
are a few preachers who have left the church and chosen the 
labor movement as a field for spiritual leadership. There are 
some others who have stayed in the pulpit and have gained 
the ear of the proletarians to a remarkable degree. These two 
groups of men have a common spirit and aim. They know 
the results of modern biblical criticism, they have read and 
weighed Rauschenbush, Kent, Peabody, Wallis, Soares, and 
Bouck White. If any connection is to be established between 
the proletarian movement in this country and the teachings 
of the Bible, it will be through the work of these men and their 
successors. Through them the social need and aspiration of 
the present may be nourished and guided by the ideals and 
experience of the past. 

The method by which alone this desirable result can be 
achieved is clearly indicated by the present situation. It will 
not be through the appropriation of scriptural language as in 
England, for the growing use of new and improved translations 
prevents it. It will not be the prooftext method, taking some 
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particular teaching evoked by an ancient social condition and 
using it in a situation entirely different to sanctify some 
particular scheme, for the reason that most of the schemers 
have no biblical knowledge, and those proletarians who have it 
utterly repudiate such unhistoric and unscientific procedure, 
being quite content to leave that method to the expository 
preachers of the individualistic school. The method that is 
being used by those preachers who have acquired any influence 
over the proletarian movement is to ask what are the general 
social principles of the Bible, to trace their historic development 
in the scripture records, to analyze our modern society in the 
light of them, and to ask what kind of a social order they 
require us to seek. 

The result is not pattern or plan but movement and direc- 
tion. The study of the scripture record, compared with such 
other records of the past as we have, shows us the main direc 
tion in which the ideals and aspirations, the hopes and strivings, 
of humanity have pointed, shows us also some progress in fact. 
The goal is not clearly seen, “it doth not yet appear what we 
shall be,” but not a few preachers have found that when the 
social principles of the Bible are revealed to the proletarians 
they recognize that these principles point to a way of life in 
which they want and need to go, and in which in the main the 
proletarian movement is trying to go. Witness the appropria- 
tion of Jesus by the English-speaking proletarian movement, 
despite all the materialistic propaganda of scientific socialism. 
This movement claims Jesus not for a scheme or a program, 
as the ecclesiasts and exegetes of all schools have constantly 
done, but as the voice of the needs, longings, and hopes of the 
common people, the embodiment of their ideals, the champion 
of an order of life which would bring more good to them and 
their children than they have ever had. 

Of course such a mass judgment is uncritical, of course it is 
based more on sympathy than on knowledge; but who shall 
say that it is farther from the truth concerning the human 
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Jesus than the work of those who have turned a carpenter into 
a king to sanction imperialism in church and state? Is it not 
considered an evidence of the spiritual authority of the Bible 
that the individual soul can turn to it for comfort in every 
experience? Why, then, should not the mass movement of 
humanity find similar comfort, and with less danger of mislead- 
ing, since the Bible is the record of the progressive experience 
of God in the life of a nation, a community, and a world-wide 
fellowship, since it discovers and emancipates the individual 
as a member of this fellowship, which a monarchical heritage 
insists upon calling ‘the Kingdom of God” ? 

The affinity between biblical teaching and the proletarian 
movement and the possibility of relation between them in the 
future appear at once when we ask, What were the ruling 
principles, the chief features, the dynamic motives, of the kind 
of society that was sought by the law and the prophets; what 
kind of social order would follow from the teachings of Jesus, 
what kind has been aimed at by those who have definitely 
endeavored to put his teachings into practice? If this question 
is put negatively biblical teaching and the proletarian move- 
ment cover more common ground than when it is put positively. 
Both of them are continually protesting against the world as 
it is, because of the amount of injustice and oppression, 
inequality and suffering, that is in it. The mint and anise 
and cummin of biblical criticism may now and again be tithed 
for the world as it is, but no one can make the prophets of 
Israel stand for the privileges and powers of kings, emperors, 
or plutocrats, turn the Hebrew codes into instruments for the 
perpetuation of slums and devitalized countrysides, or trans- 
form Jesus into a court chaplain of the rich and the powerful. 
Not all the softening of the Third Gospel because of its 
Ebionitic character (it is passing strange to hear trained 
scholars speak of the ‘‘socialism of Luke’’) can soften the 
impact of all the Gospels against the manner of life of the 
rich and powerful and against its consequences for the many. 
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Was it instinctive or conscious self-preservation that so long 
made it a crime for the common people to read in the vernacu- 
lar “that he hath put down the mighty from their seat and 
exalted them of low degree,”’ while it was constantly chanted 
to them in Latin ? 

On the positive side, the outstanding fact is that the 
biblical teaching makes for a fraternal organization of life, it 
conceives religion and social organization alike in family terms, 
it seeks to produce the fraternal individual in the fraternal 
community, finally on a world-wide scale and for endless time. 
Its goal is a divine society in which God dwells with all men 
as his children. This concept of social solidarity, this ideal 
of a fraternal community and a world-wide family, makes for 
equality. That it should be claimed in support of impossible 
schemes of equalitarian communism is not so important 
as that those who accept it are impelled to move against the 
inequalities of life and for the extension of privilege steadily 
in the direction of equality. At this point the biblical ideal 
has a clear and strong affinity for the proletarian movement 
which is seeking to bring great masses of men up from the 
bottom of society into a larger life. The whole missionary 
and educational program of modern Christianity is thrown 
in this direction, but here the biblical teaching brings the 
experience of the past to help the present, avoid an imminent 
danger—the danger of seeking a short cut to solidarity and 
universal well-being through class control sustained by force. 

The Hebrew law stands for the producer as against the 
possessor, because its ideal of life is production as against 
possession, creative service as against sensual enjoyment and 
power. The gospel teaching warns us that solidarity can no 
more be achieved by the dictatorship of any class than by the 
rule of the strong men of old; that the proletarian movement 
can succeed only in so far as it is for the interest of the whole, 
only as it can produce more creative service than any other 
movement. This is the wisdom of experience, because the 
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biblical ideal of solidarity is historically rooted in the unity 
of the patriarchal family, the clan and the tribe, whose ethic 
the Hebrew religious teachers kept alive in their nation through 
all submissions to ancient imperialism and its class-divided 
society, because they put behind it, “thus saith the Lord.” 
From this background Jesus came to know that those who 
would unify society, instead of seeking to rule it must be 
willing to serve it and, if need be, die for it. He came also to 
know that a fraternal world cannot be secured by force and 
violence or any other form of external compulsion. From the 
ancient lex talionis the Bible teaching moves away until it 
reaches the New Testament principle of overcoming evil with 
good and subduing hate with love; but those who have been 
using the Bible to justify and sanctify the use of force for 
nationalistic ends are somewhat disqualified from proclaiming 
to the proletarian movement that the teaching of Jesus is 
against the use of force for social ends. 

Unless the central truths of the Bible can become the 
conscious principles of the proletarian movement, unless that 
movement can be made aware of the relationship, both historic 
and factual, between biblical teaching and its own aspirations 
and needs, it is likely to repeat the mistakes of the past and 
perhaps on such a scale as to make them irreparable. To do 
its part in averting such a disaster the church needs to train 
and set loose a body of men competent to carry the living 
word to a living movement, that both of them may make for a 
growing society. 








THE COMMON PROBLEMS OF THEO- 
LOGICAL SCHOOLS: 


WILLIAM ADAMS BROWN 


Union Theological Seminary, New York City 


I am to speak of the things which we have in common. 
This conference, as we all know, sprang from a common need, 
our need of acting together during the war. There were inter- 
ests of importance to each of us which we could not adequately 
safeguard alone. There was a service we desired to render for 
which some organ of common expression was necessary. This 
double need justified our coming together. The report which 
we have already heard from our secretary shows that the antici- 
pations we then entertained have more than justified them- 
selves in fact. 

The question still remains to be decided whether the 
interests which led to this first meeting still continue, or, if not 
the same interests, interests similar in nature. Are there still 
needs which we can best meet together, a common service 
which we can render? This question will be discussed in 
detail by others when we consider the future of this conference. 
What I have to offer here is a modest contribution to the dis- 
cussion in the shape of an analysis of some of the factors which 
must determine our judgment. What action they may 
invite I do not here venture to suggest. It will be enough if I 
can describe the facts correctly. 

In one sense the question may seem superfluous. Here we 
are, a company of theological teachers, facing the problem 
of the education of the American ministry in the momentous 
years after the war. What interests have we in common? 


tAn address delivered at the Conference of Theological Seminaries, Princeton, 


New Jersey, June 17, 1920. 
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What have we not in common? As Christians, as educators, 
as teachers in theological seminaries, there would seem to be 
no limit to the subjects in which we have a common interest. 
If we were to be here for a month instead of for three days 
the time would not be long enough for the half of them. 

But in fact, as we all know, the matter is not so simple. 
We are busy men, all of us, and cannot afford to take time 
for anything that does not bear directly upon our work. To 
justify the continuance of such an association we must show 
not only that we have general interests in common, but that 
there are special objects to be met by our coming together, 
definite ends which our discussion may help us to realize. 

It is clear that these ends must be one of two kinds: theo- 
retical or practical. We are interested all of us, in a clearer 
definition of our task as theological teachers. We are inter- 
ested equally in anything that we can learn from any quarter 
which will help us to discharge that task more effectively. 

But no sooner do we begin to make earnest with either of 
these aspects of the case than we realize how serious are the 
obstacles to be faced. To begin with the theoretical diffi- 
culties. We are all alike Christians. We accept the prin- 
ciples of the Christian religion and have consecrated our lives 
to promote the advance of Christ’s Kingdom in the world. 
We feel that the welfare of mankind depends on its accepting 
the message we have to bring and conforming its life to the 
principles we advocate. But alas! We are not ourselves 
fully agreed as to what that message is or what the acceptance 
of these principles involves. Our views differ as to matters 
of the deepest import for our common faith—as to the seat of 
authority in religion, as to the person of the Master we serve, 
as to the nature of the salvation He brings, as to the acceptable 
method of worshiping God, and above all, as to the institution 
which He has established as the organ of our common service 
and our common worship. And these differences do not con- 
cern the circumference of our faith merely. They penetrate 
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to its very core and center. There are acts of worship than 
which none are more sacred in the whole range of Chris- 
tian experience that our consciences will not allow us to 
perform together. There are beliefs touching the central 
fact of our Christian faith on which we differ so widely that 
it is not possible for us as yet to live together within the 
bounds of a single Christian communion. How can we hope, 
differing as widely as we do, to find topics for consideration 
which we can approach with the freedom which is essential 
to profitable discussion without being brought face to face 
with such impassible barriers as to make further progress 
impossible ? 

On the practical side the difficulties are scarcely less serious. 
These grow out of the wide differences in the constituencies 
which we represent and the particular angle at which the 
educational problem presents itself to us. Some of us are 
teachers in denominational schools, training men for the 
service of a single Christian communion. Others are teachers 
in universities where theology is considered primarily as an 
academic subject and the problems of ecclesiastical relation- 
ship are negligible, while still others have consciously adopted 
the ideal of interdenominational religious education. We 
are training men side by side for the ministry of different 
churches with the double ideal of fitting them to serve intel- 
ligently and loyally in their own church and of giving them a 
sympathetic appreciation of the history and ideals of other 
churches. Again the preparation which our students bring 
with them differs widely. Some of us can take for granted a 
college education. Others accept men with less advanced 
preparation and must shape their curriculum accordingly. 
It is clear that the problems of the different groups differ with 
the differences in the subject-matter with which they have to 
deal. What interests one will be unimportant to the other. 
Where, then, shall we find common ground from which to 


start ? 
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When a theologian is in trouble he is always inclined to go 
back to Schleiermacher. Good old Schleiermacher, who 
lived before the questions which divide us from so many of our 
fellow-teachers across the sea had risen above the horizon, and 
who can, therefore, be cited even in such an hour and such a 
gathering as this without fear of embarrassment. When 
Schleiermacher faced a difficulty he looked it in the face and 
turned it into a friend. ‘You despise religion,’ he said to 
the cultivated readers to whom he addressed his “ Reden.”’ 
“As a man interested in religion I want to find a point of 
contact from which we can both start. Very well, let us 
agree upon your contempt as something we can both take 
for granted.” 

Imitating Schleiermacher, I propose to you, as the first 
of the common interests which justify us in continuing our 
association of theological seminaries our differences. I mean 
this very seriously. I think the time has come when progress 
in theological education all along the line, in theory not less 
than in practice, depends upon an intelligent, painstaking, 
and sympathetic study of differences. Two attitudes have 
been taken in the past toward theological differences. On the 
one hand, men have condemned them; on the other, they have 
ignored them, or, what came to much the same thing, have 
made light of them as unimportant or negligible. Neither 
of these attitudes is adequate to meet the present situation. 
The differences are here and they are formidable. Condem- 
nation will not remove them. Depreciation will not minimize 
them. It is time to understand them, and for this such an 
association as this offers us a unique opportunity. 

It has always been important to do this. Unfortunate in 
its effects upon the man who is obliged to face the real issues of 
life, the departmental conception of education is never more 
disastrous than in religion; for religion is of all interests the 
most comprehensive. It affects the whole life and professes 
to make man acquainted with the all-embracing reality. 
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Especially is this true of a religion like Christianity which 
claims to give knowledge of the God who is all men’s Father. 
For the Christian with the memory of Christ’s high-priestly 
prayer vivid in his consciousness, differences of religious con- 
viction are more than a puzzle. They are a tragedy, for they 
separate those whom it is God’s will to join together. It 
becomes, then, a primary duty of the Christian to understand 
the differences in existing religion that so far as possible he 
may learn how to remove them, or, if that be not feasible, to 
minimize their divisive effects. 

I say so far as possible, for there may be differences which 
it is beyond our power to minimize, far less to remove—such 
a difference, for example, as that between imperialism and 
democracy—the theory which insists that men fulfil their 
destiny as they submit their wills blindly to the direction 
of an autocratic state and the theory which sees in the state 
the expression of the common will of all the people as it has 
been ascertained through free discussion and expressed through 
representative institutions. Such a contrast as this—a con- 
trast which expresses itself in religion, in the antithesis between 
ultramontanism in all its forms and that impulse of the free 
spirit reaching out after immediate contact with God which 
gave birth to the movement which we call Protestantism and 
which in a hundred forms is today still struggling to find more 
adequate expression; such an antithesis as this, I repeat, admits 
of no resolution. It presents us with an alternative which 
cannot be evaded. It can be dealt with only through the 
submission or the conversion of one or the other of the two 
parties to the case. 

But there are other differences not unimportant or recent 
in origin, differences rooted in fundamental qualities of 
temperament or age-long associations of history, whose 
significance is altered by understanding. I am thinking of 
such differences as those between the different types of the 
religious experience, between the mystic, the legalist, the 
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sacramentarian, and the unmetaphysical, common-sense type 
of Christian who finds his conception of religion best expressed 
in the definition of the writer of the Epistle of James. And 
those other differences, even more far-reaching in their effects 
because they are social as well as individual in character, the 
differences which grow out of historic tradition, and express 
themselves in the denominational loyalties which bind men 
to churches as different in their habits of thought and feeling 
as, let us say, the Protestant Episcopal and the Baptist. 
These differences in the form in which they meet us today 
are anything but negligible or unimportant. They keep 
people apart who ought to be working together. They limit 
our freedom of common action in those great corporate matters 
where Christians must speak and work together if speech or 
action is to be effective at all. They are, so far as we can see, 
permanent differences, as likely to last as the differences in 
color or type which separate the races. But that is no reason 
for believing that the effects which these differences now 
produce in sentiment or action will necessarily continue in 
their present form or that some way may not be found to 
make it possible for the unity which exists in spite of them, 
rather let me say through them, to express itself in common 
action and, what is quite as important, in common feeling. 

How can we tell whether this will be so or not? Clearly 
in one way only, by understanding what these differences 
really are and whence they come; understanding thein not 
in the abstract form in which they meet us in books where 
idea is set against idea in logical thesis or antithesis, but as 
they meet us in living men to whom they have emotional 
values as well and for whom they constitute integral parts of 
the complex of feeling, desire, aspiration, and loyalty that we 
call human life. 

That, as I see it, is the first and greatest opportunity 
which this conference offers us—the opportunity of under- 
standing one another better. For, we are all men who have 
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set our hands to a practical task of momentous importance. 
We are interested in our profession not simply as an occupation 
of the mind, a matter of natural interest and curiosity, but as 
a contribution to the great task of making the world a better 
place, and we want to know who are the men with whom we 
can co-operate in this enterprise, the men who share with us 
our major interest so keenly and intelligently that they will 
go to the limit with us in finding some way in which this 
dominant sympathy can express itself in spite of difference. 

I say, we are men who are united by a practical purpose of 
far-reaching significance. There is, for example, the interest 
of securing the common recognition of the supreme place of 
religion in life. It was this which brought us together in the 
first place. We wanted to see that our boys whom the draft 
had taken from their homes and plunged into conditions of 
unexampled difficulty and responsibility were still surrounded 
by the safeguards which the home religion afforded. And 
when the war was over and the armistice came and the inter- 
rupted studies were taken up we wanted to see to it that those 
men who were looking forward to the ministry as a profession 
should have the same right to study under teachers of their 
own profession as was granted the engineer or the lawyer or 
the physician. And now that the armistice is over, and the 
world is turning to the tasks of peace, the same interest con- 
tinues in an intensified form. We want to see to it that 
religion has its rightful place in this country of ours and makes 
its contribution to the ideals and purposes that are to shape 
our national future. We have learned from the study made 
by our Committee on the War and the Religious Outlook that 
religion is still a natural human interest, deep-seated in the 
human heart, only waiting the occasion to express itself, 
But we have learned also how weak and ineffective is the hold 
of the Church upon the imagination of the rank and file of our 
young men, how indefinite and vague are the conceptions 
which they hold of the central verities of our common faith, 
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and we desire to impress upon the imagination of men in 
general the fact that no solution of the great tasks which lie 
before us can be adequate or effective that ignores the dynamic 
which is laid up for our use in the religious nature of man or 
dispenses with the appeal which is provided by the institutions 
of historic religion. 

But for this we must find some way of acting together in 
peace as we acted in war, of making the things that we hold 
in common, faith in God, in Jesus Christ, in the meaning of 
the universe, in a moral order, in the sinfulness of sin, in the 
ultimate triumph of right—we must find some way in which to 
make these things stand out before the imagination of the 
American people so that place shall be made for them as an 
integral element in the education of the rising generation. 

Or again, take the interest that we have in securing and 
maintaining an educated ministry. Widely as we may 
differ in our conception of the kind of training that is desirable 
or the amount of knowledge which it is practicable to require 
of men who are to enter the ministry of the Christian church, 
we are at one in deprecating the growing tendency to short 
cuts into the ministry. There will be brought before this 
conference at another time certain facts as to the present 
source of supply of candidates to the ministry which give 
cause for serious thought to all who believe in maintaining 
the professional standards which have obtained in the past. 
There is a definite attempt being made on the part of a large 
and increasing number of institutions to claim for their own 
graduates full ministerial qualifications without putting them 
through the discipline which we have hitherto regarded as 
necessary for the preparation of the minister of the gospel. 
This movement raises questions too serious and far-reaching 
to be adequately dealt with by any individual seminary or 
group of seminaries. It is only as we come together, studying 
the whole question of theological education in all its bearings 
as it affects preparatory school and college as well as the 
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seminary curriculum itself that we shall be able to stay this 
tide which is sweeping us from our educational moorings and 
to maintain in forms the standard of an educated ministry 
adapted to the new conditions of the new age. 

This does not mean that our present theological curriculum 
will continue unchanged. There is a whole group of questions 
that spring to mind on which I cannot even touch in this 
connection, questions as to the place of the study of the 
original languages, of church history, of systematic theology, 
and the other studies of the older curriculum in their relation 
to the newer studies which are growing up beside them and 
claiming to supplement if not to supersede them. But 
whether we believe that more or less radical changes in the 
curriculum are necessary we shall all be at one in feeling that 
if we are to stem the tide which is sweeping us from our moor- 
ings, we must in some way relate our theological teaching 
more definitely to the real world in which men are living 
today and to the vital interests which engross their most 
serious attention. 

And this brings me to a third of the major interests which 
we have in common, the only one of which I shall have time 
still to speak, and that is the interest of securing the wider 
acceptance in our political and economic as well as in our social 
life of the principles of brotherhood, service, and faith that 
we all agree are central in the Christian religion. 

There have been two great tendencies which have charac- 
terized the history of religion in the past. We may call them 
the otherworldly and the this-worldly, the tendency which 
thinks of religion as a means of fitting man for another world 
and a different life and the tendency which would use religion 
to transform this world and this life. This contrast is, I 
believe, so deeply rooted in human nature that it will never be 
outgrown. In Christianity as in other religions there will 
always be Christians of these two types and we shall make 
little progress in our effort after unity if we ignore this fact or 
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try to force either group into the mold of the other. But 
whether our Christianity be of one or other of these two types, 
whether religion mean to us fundamentally a way of fitting 
men in this world for life in another or a way of making this 
world over after the pattern set in the mount we shall all agree 
that while we are living in this world Christians should live 
according to Christian principles and that their lives in all 
their different aspects of them should conform to the standard 
which Jesus has set. And this, we must regretfully admit, is 
not the case today, for what we profess on Sunday of brother- 
hood and service is too often contradicted by the very con- 
ditions into which the necessities of our life plunge us on 
Monday. We are living in a world where competition in 
the most rigorous and uncompromising forms rules our busi- 
ness and our politics. We are living in a time of peace under 
an ethics which is at heart, as we are coming to see more 
clearly every day, an ethics of war, and we realize, even the 
most conservative of us, that if we are to make Christianity 
mean what it must to the great mass of men and women who 
are struggling for a better social life in a world where there is 
so much that would crowd it out, we must find some way of 
giving united witness to that eternal principle of love which 
lies at the very heart of our Christian faith and makes it what 
it is. 

Only in the light of these great common purposes can the 
importance of the differences of which I have been speaking be 
fully appreciated. For these differences, I repeat, are not 
only differences of theory. They are definite obstacles which 
prevent us from working together in the very fields where 
unity is most important. 

Take any one of the fields in which our students will be 
called upon to work—the pastorate, teaching, missions in the 
largest sense—and we are face to face with the disheartening 
and hampering fact of the differences between Christians. 
There is the matter of the local church. What a scandal it is 
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that where there are such areas of unoccupied territory we 
should be wasting our energies in maintaining in a single 
country village or small community three or four struggling 
and competing churches, no one of them paying its minister a 
living wage, no one of them rendering the many-sided and 
comprehensive ministry that would be possible if all were 
combined. We recognize that the present situation is intoler- 
able and yet we do not correct it. Why? Because we have 
not yet learned to see things in their proportion and feel the 
problem of Christianizing America as a single problem at 
which we must work together if we are to succeed at all. 
There is the matter of religious education, in all its many 
phases, in the church, in the community, in the theological 
seminary itself. How inadequate, for example, is the modern 
Sunday school for the burden of responsibility which is placed 
upon it and what thousands and hundreds of thousands of 
children there are in the congested districts of our great cities 
who are not in Sunday schools at all. There are the boys and 
girls in our high schools and colleges, the young men and 
women in our state universities, the great mass of foreigners 
coming to this country without knowledge of our institutions 
or sympathetic understanding of the genius of our free Prot- 
estantism. There are the earnest men and women in the 
labor movement working in their own way to secure a better 
social order and to realize the ideal of democracy in industry, 
but too often alienated from the church and in ignorance of 
her ideals. Surely, if we are to deal adequately with a situation 
like this, we must do it together. We who are the teachers 
of the teachers of religion must together study the field as a 
whole, map out a nation-wide program and train the young 
men under our instruction to take their part in carrying it out. 
Why do we not do it? Again because of the differences 
which divide us; because we have not come to see eye to eye 
ourselves as to the great objective; because we have not dis- 
criminated clearly between the differences that grow out of an 
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irreconcilable conflict of conviction and those which, while 
formidable, are yet consistent with mutual sympathy and 
cordial co-operation in pursuit of the greater ends we hold in 
common. 

What is true of the pastorate and of education is true of 
Christian missions in the widest sense. Here at least it is 
clear that if we are to succeed at all we must work together. 
It is from the foreign field that the call to unity sounds most 
clearly. It is in the foreign field that the most significant 
experiments in union are being tried. It is in its bearing upon 
the missionary enterprise in the largest sense that our home 
differences become most formidable and most disheartening. 

Who is to deal with such a situation if not we? We, I 
repeat, are the teachers of the teachers of religion. We are 
training the men who are to mold the Christian sentiment 
of the future. It is from us that they must learn the meaning 
of the differences that divide us, that they may be taught how 
to overcome them. 

For they are being overcome; that is the interesting and 
inspiring feature in the situation. The movement toward 
Christian unity of which I have been speaking has long passed 
the experimental stage. For generations we have been 
studying this problem of unity in difference and we have 
gathered a body of experience which ought to be part of the 
curriculum of every theological seminary in the country. 
There is the co-operative movement in the foreign field which 
expresses itself in such great facts as the Edinburgh and 
Panama conferences, and the various organizations to which 
they have given rise, the Continuation Committees, the Foreign 
Missions Conference, the Laymen’s Missionary Movement, 
the Missionary Education Movement, not to speak of the 
different union institutions on the foreign field. There is the 
co-operative movement at home which expresses itself in the 
Federal Council, the Home Missions Council, the Council of 
Church Boards of Education, and the various local federations 
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of churches multiplying rapidly in our great cities. There 
are the great lay organizations, the Young Men’s and the 
Young Women’s Christian Associations. There is the move- 
ment for organic unity in all its different forms. In addition, 
no less instructive because not yet so fully in the public eye, 
there are the various local experiments in unity which are 
being tried all over the country in constantly new and sur- 
prising ways. 

The impulse to unity which had already found these 
different forms of expression has been mightily reinforced by 
the experiences of the last six years. Here, as in so many 
other sides of our Christian life, the war has been a great 
teacher. Things that seemed impossible before proved feasible 
when we faced what all recognized as an unescapable duty. 
Beginning the war each with our own independent organiza- 
tion, before the armistice came we had developed machinery 
through which we could function as one. 

And yet this great story, so fascinating in its suggestion, 
so rich in its instruction, is far too little known. What place 
have we as yet made in our seminary curriculum for the 
study of the co-operative movement? Above all, what have 
we done to teach men the philosophy which underlies successful 
co-operation so that they may approach its difficulties under- 
standingly and plan with some hope of success? Is it too 
much to say that one reason why the Interchurch World 
Movement failed to reach the great success which its advocates 
anticipated was for lack of the preliminary study of the con- 
ditions of success? More is needed for unity than good will, 
however essential this must be. There must be a knowledge 
of the nature of the difficulties to be overcome, a willingness 
to learn from the past, a disposition to build upon whatever 
has already been attained that we may go on to something 
better. 

Is there not here, I repeat, an opportunity for such a 
conference as this? For the problem of unity in difference 
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which as Christians we face in the church is only part of a larger 
problem of unity in difference which meets us the round world 
over, and there as here there is no short cut to success. It is 
not only for lack of good will that the League of Nations which 
opened so promisingly is for the time being under a cloud. 
It is because the difficulties in the way were underestimated 
and a short cut sought to ends for which the needed under- 
standing had not yet been reached, or the needed preparation 
been made. But the way is forward, not back, and it is we who 
must point the way. With whatever else we may be able to 
dispense in the new world that is building, the teacher certainly 
must hold his place. For it is the teacher who takes the long 
look and it is the long look which determines in the end where 
men will go. 
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Behind the specific problems of the Christian evidences lies a 
deeper and more fundamental problem, and the answer to it will 
determine our whole attitude to religion. It is notoriously a diffi- 
cult problem: I refer to the question whether God is a person. 
The issue here raised is of paramount importance if religion is to 
justify itself as a way of life. That God is personal is the working 
postulate of spiritual religion, the foundation on which the religious 
temple is built. For the religious relation, as we envisage it, is a 
relation between persons, between God on the one hand and man 
on the other. I do not, of course, mean that this holds true at 
every stage of man’s history. The lower nature-religions, for 
instance, move in the region of a vague spiritism, and their gods are 
relatively characterless beings. But, except in the case of pan- 
theistic and nihilistic systems, such as Brahmanism and Buddhism, 
the growing religious consciousness has more and more clearly 
defined the religious relation as a personal one, the J of the worshiper 
and the Thou of the Deity. Prayer and worship, revelation and 
inspiration, become unintelligible on any other interpretation. If 
the values which are bound up with these movements of the reli- 
gious spirit are to be conserved, then the movements in question 
must refer to and be justified by the reality of a personal God. 
If you hold that the predicate ‘personal’? when applied to the 
Deity is only a convenient fiction, or handy symbol to cover human 
ignorance, the conclusion follows that the main development of the 
religious consciousness rests on an illusion. And the inference is 
inevitable that religion, if it is to survive, must be transformed into 
something radically different from what it has been in the past. 
The continuity of religious development must be sacrificed. 

It has been suggested that this is not necessary. Some modern 
thinkers suppose that personality may be denied to God and yet a 
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kind of continuity in religious evolution be preserved. Religion, 
they tell us truly enough, has passed through certain stages of 
growth. At a low level deities are sub-personal; at a higher level 
they are endowed with personality; but even a religion which 
conceives its deity as one and personal is not final: it belongs to the 
stage when the religious mind is still a slave to figurative representa- 
tions and is quite uncritical in its use of images. An old habit is 
hard to discard, and Mr. Bradley has told us that ‘we are every- 
where dependent on what may be called useful mythology.”* But 
these images, though they serve a purpose for a time and have thus 
a kind of justification, are neither adequate nor really true, and the 
way of progress lies in gradually setting them aside. One of the 
images in question is a personal Deity. In future, men of enlighten- 
ment will think of God as an impersonal Spirit or an unconscious 
Mind. So, for example, Von Hartmann has told us. 

One might raise the question whether the notion of an imper- 
sonal spirit is less difficult and more consistent than that of a 
personal Deity. Without, however, entering on this matter at 
present, let us note a current of modern thought, more practical 
perhaps in its origin but yet tending to the same negative conclusion. 
The movement in question is critical rather than constructive; its 
natural issue is agnosticism. Its apostles dwell much on the 
vagaries and contradictions of popular thinking, and they point 
out how deeply the ordinary mind is committed to the free and 
uncritical use of analogies. Man never knows how anthropo- 
morphic he is; he began by reading his own life into things, and he 
has gone on to fashion his gods in his own image. In a well-known 
passage Matthew Arnold has informed us that “we construct a 
magnified, non-natural man by dropping out all that in man seems 
a source of weakness, and by heightening to the very utmost all 
that in man seems a source of strength.” Following the bent of 
their fancy men have drawn a confused and inconsistent picture of 
God, and have invested him with the virtues as well as the defects 
of a human being. You merely conceal your ignorance from your- 
self when you project an image of your own personality into the 
transcendent world. The argument is that we should not pretend 


t Essays on Truth and Reality, p. 431. 
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to know when we really do not know, and the conclusion is a plea 
for agnosticism as the only sane philosophy of life. For what 
applies to God applies to theology in general. ‘There is,” says 
Leslie Stephen, “no proposition of natural theology the negative 
of which has not been maintained as vigorously as the positive.”’ 
This is a train of thought which appeals to many in these days, and 
even to some who, ostensibly at least, have not broken with the 
Christian religion. In men and women haunted by these “obsti- 
nate questionings,” the religious outlook is darkened by glowing 
clouds or becomes dim in a feeble and uncertain twilight. It will 
not be denied, therefore, that anything that can be urged which 
makes faith in a Divine Personality easier and more reasonable is a 
real gain to spiritual religion. 

At the outset let us bear in mind that nothing will be won by 
ignoring the difficulties involved or by summarily treating doubt 
on this subject as a wilful and perverse skepticism. The objectors 
are often quite honest in the perplexities they feel, and the fair- 
minded apologist will admit they are not to be disposed of in a high- 
handed fashion. The argument from authority will not meet their 
case, and one must try to understand their position. Let it be 
granted, then, that the use of human analogies in reference to God 
has obvious limitations and easily leads to contradictions. On 
the other hand one cannot blink the fact that the idea of an imper- 
sonal God or Absolute raises other difficulties of the most serious 
kind. If the world-ground is impersonal, the emergence of persons 
within the world-process is a baffling phenomenon for which it is 
hard to assign a sufficient reason. Moreover, if agnosticism or 
pantheism is right, the claims of the spiritual values cannot be 
effectively maintained, and it is not easy to see why they should 
ever have come to be made. If the Supreme Good is a human 
abstraction and not a Personal Spirit, the whole system of religious 
values is undermined, and the whole structure of human faith 
must ultimately collapse. 

In this situation the religious thinker is called on to justify, if 
possible, his right to speak of God as a personal Being. He must 
try to give a reason for his faith, if he can. Before we go farther, 
then, let us be clear as to what we mean by personality, let us under- 
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stand just how much we suppose is involved in the idea. The term 
is sometimes used loosely; it may mean self-consciousness simply, 
or it may denote something more. Yet a deity who is self-conscious 
and nothing else—as, for instance, the god of Aristotle, who is simply 
thought reflecting on itself (vénots vonoews)—is not all that the 
Christian means when he says that God is personal. For he 
implies by the word that God is not only self-conscious but is an 
ethical Will and exercises a purposive activity. So much at least 
is involved in the conceptions of divine revelation and divine 
providence. Now here we have to meet the objection that we are 
carrying over into the divine or transcendent sphere ideas and 
activities which have no intelligible meaning save in the mundane 
sphere. Thinking and willing imply data and limitations, which 
are present in the case of man but cannot be supposed to exist in 
the case of God. The objection is definite, and if we are to meet 
it we must scrutinize the conditions under which human personality 
develops, that we may decide how far these conditions are essential 
to any and every form of personality. It may be possible that the 
human type of person is not a perfect type nor the only conceivable 
type. 

Beyond dispute personality in man is a development within the 
wider whole of experience. Animals and infants are centers of 
experience, but they do not exist for themselves, and we cannot 
speak of them as persons. They are individuals, however, for they 
possess an inner life, and as inner unities they are definitely dis- 
tinguished from what we call things and from other beings of the 
same class. Individuality is not personality but it is the pre- 
supposition of personality; it is on a pre-existing individual basis 
that a personal life develops. Personality is an enlargement of 
individuality, or, if you like, it is individuality raised to a higher 
power. The person has a being for himself. He has a definite 
character and sphere of action, with rights and privileges and 
corresponding responsibilities, and he distinguishes himself from 
and relates himself to other persons. In common parlance a 
personality denotes a man of pronounced character. A personal 
life is a life realized in a society of persons, and it is through this 
social reference that the life of the individual man receives a 
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specific personal content. The famous ethical precept, “Be a per- 
son and respect others as persons”’ recognizes this social implication. 

What then appear to be the specific conditions which make the 
development of a finite personal existence possible? From what 
has been said I think we may conclude that a twofold dependence 
is involved. (a) There is first the contrast to an external world 
of facts or objects which are recognized to be other than the self. 
Persons stand over against things. It is the task of the psycholo- 
gist to trace the steps of this process of differentiation by which the 
self comes to oppose itself to the not-self. Obviously one of the 
first stages is the distinction of the body from its environment, 
the perception that it belongs to the active individual in a way 
that other objects do not. A further stage is the recognition of the 
self as an inner center of ideation and desire; and finally we rise 
to the thought of a pure ego or self which sustains and unifies 
all its activities. As Professor Ward puts it: ‘We begin with self 
simply as an object perceived or imagined, and end with the con- 
cept of that object as subject or myself.””* It is clear, then, that the 
development of this duality of subject and object is not accom- 
plished by us apart from the contrast of the non-ego, and it is 
through this contrast that we eventually reach the conception of 
the self as an inner center which is distinguished from the content 
ofitsexperience. Were there no distinction in reality the emergence 
of the distinction in idea would lack a reason. It is by marking 
off a region of the experienced world as belonging to the not- 
self that we define the sphere of the self. (b) In a somewhat similar 
way the self comes to recognize itself as personal in connection 
with and in contrast to a society of other persons. If we inter- 
pret others through ourselves, the knowledge of others also reacts 
on our self-knowledge. Broadly speaking, we may say that per- 
sonal and social development advance pari passu, and, apart from 
intersubjective intercourse taking form in language, the individual 
would never advance to a generalized conception of himself at all. 
“Tron sharpeneth iron; so a man sharpeneth the countenance of 
his friend.” It is especially through the relations, positive and 
negative, to other persons in a social system that the concept of 


1 Psychological Principles, p. 363. 
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personality as an ethical unity implying rights and obligations 
is developed. The character and content which are involved 
in the notion of a person could never be evolved by the self in isola- 
tion; its intrinsic resources do not suffice for that. 

So far, at least, one would expect general agreement about the 
interpretation of the facts; the next step, however, raises a question 
of critical importance. The ego, we admit, comes to a developed 
knowledge of itself through its relations; but does this mean that 
the self is a pure abstraction apart from these relations? Some 
contend that it is so; the relation to the non-ego, they argue, is 
essential, and apart from it any self becomes a mere fiction. The 
not-self and the self are as inseparable as, say, the outside of a thing 
and the inside. And they conclude that the Absolute or God, as the 
all-embracing Whole, transcends the contrast of ego and non-ego, 
and therefore cannot be self-conscious and personal. Personality, 
it is said, is the specific subsistence-form of the finite spirit, and has 
no application to God who is infinite and absolute.*_ The premises 
of the argument, nevertheless, may be called in question. We may 
maintain, with Lotze, that the self is more than the relations into 
which it enters, and that the ego as in some sense real is the condi- 
tion of its sustaining relations at all. In fact relations without a 
fundamentum relationis are a sheer abstraction. Moreover, if there 
were not an original feeling or experience of self, the process by 
which the self is discriminated from the not-self would lack a basis 
on which to develop. To put it in a slightly different form, the 
conceptual process by which the ego defines itself is made possible 
by the contrast with the non-ego; but the conceptual process only 
comes into operation because there is a primary and original 
feeling or experience of self which is the condition of the process. 

In his Microcosmus Lotze argues in a suggestive way that the 
function of the non-ego in developing the general consciousness 
of the self is a note of the limitation which attaches to finite per- 
sonality rather than the essence of personality. It will serve our 
purpose at this point to indicate briefly, and in our own fashion, 
the line of argument. 


*So Biedermann, Dogmatik (1869), pp. 559 ff.; cf. MacTaggart, Studies in Hege- 
lian Cosmology, p. 68. 
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The mark of perfection in personality is internal consistency 
and completeness: the perfect self fully penetrates, organizes, 
and owns its content. The finite self never achieves this. It 
depends for its internal development on stimuli coming from 
without, stimuli which it often can neither avoid nor control. It is 
constantly hampered and thwarted by an external environment 
which it masters incompletely and can but partially transform into 
a means for its ownends. The body is an imperfect instrument of 
the soul, and serves only as the basis of an intermittent self- 
consciousness. It seems to be a condition of our conscious life that 
there should be regular lapses into the region of the unconscious or 
the subconscious. Again, man conserves his mental resources for 
present use by dropping out of memory much that he once knew; 
in the history of a personal life multitudes of experiences are 
thus forgotten, and the self, even when it remembers earlier phases 
of its experience, may lose the power to enter into and sympathize 
with them. This lack of inner completeness and consistency 
appears especially in the moral sphere where a struggle goes on 
between a higher and a lower self, or, in Pauline phrase, between 
the spiritual and the natural man. This conflict is never crowned 
by the full and final victory which is presupposed by a perfect 
ethical self-determination. Hence under mundane conditions the 
human self never attains to inner harmony, and never perfectly 
unifies the content of its experience; personality remains an ideal 
only partially realized. This is what we should expect when we 
remember that the finite self does not contain within itself the con- 
ditions of its own existence. For this reason we cannot suppose 
that personality in man is more than an imperfect analogy or defect- 
ive copy of personality in God. The limitations to which we are 
subject cannot have a counterpart in the Divine Nature, and this 
is the reason why some prefer to speak of God as supra-personal. 
There need be no objection to the word, as long as the elements of 
ethical and spiritual value connoted by personality are conserved 
in the conception of the Deity. 

The crucial question is: With what modifications can we take 
the category of personality known in our experience and apply it to 
God? The theistic conception is that of a Being who is ground of 
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all that exists, but is only limited in so far as he limits himself. 
God, therefore, cannot be confronted, as man is, with an independ- 
ent not-self which is the condition of the development of his self- 
consciousness. But is self-consciousness conceivable on these 
terms? Here let us bear in mind that even in man an original 
self-experience was the presupposition of the evolution of self- 
consciousness. And though the process of development was medi- 
ated by the not-self, yet this dependence constituted a limitation. 
The more a man is conditioned by external facts and impressions, 
the weaker is his personality. The growth of personality in man 
takes the form of a development toward internal completeness, 
unity, and self-determination. ‘The ideal that man strives after, 
then, in the temporal process of experience must be an eternally 
complete reality in God. A difficulty would no doubt still remain 
if we suppose that God is a pure unity from which every element of 
difference and change is excluded. But this is not a possible con- 
ception. The difference involved in self-consciousness falls within 
the divine nature; it is given in the distinction between the divine 
self and its changing states. The contrast between the divine and 
the human ego would lie in the fact that the divine consciousness is 
continuous and complete in itself, while that of man is broken and 
dependent on conditions outside itself. The divine self-consciousness 
would be a perfect self-consciousness, since it is entirely self- 
contained and self-conditioned, and perfectly unifies its own experi- 
ence. For the element of dependence on what lies beyond the self, 
present in the case of man, falls away in the case of God. 

Yet there is more in personality than pure self-consciousness. 
As we saw in the instance of man, it was the practical relations of 
social life, the interaction of wills in a social system, which developed 
and gave content to the idea of a person. The concrete conception 
of personality implies action; and when we think of God as personal 
we think of him as an active and ethical Will who is ground of 
both the world of existences and the realm of values. The static 
idea of God, the idea of a Being resting in the eternal contempla- 
tion of himself, is more in harmony with deism than with a genuine 
theism. ‘To the theist God is essentially active and creative, the 
living and ever-present ground of the universe which he sustains. 
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We entangle ourselves in intolerable contradictions if we suppose 
that God rested in the contemplation of himself for an indefinite 
time, and then, suddenly quickened to activity, brought the worid 
and finite spirits into being by an arbitrary act of will. It is 
impossible to conceive an explanation of this abrupt outbreak 
of creative activity at a particular point in time; for, if the creation 
of the world meant the realization of a good, then we must suppose 
that prior to the creative act God was content with a defect of 
good. The difficulty here is partly due to the fact that we imagine 
our concept of time, gradually elaborated on the basis of mundane 
experience, existed prior to the experience out of which it was 
developed. Augustine, following Plato, sought to obviate this 
perplexity by saying that God brought time into being along with 
the world: non in tempore sed cum tempore finxit Deus mundum. 
The truth seems to be that we cannot fit the divine creative activity 
into our time-scheme at all; the more adequate idea is to think of 
God as the eternally creative ground of the world and finite spirits. 
In other words, we must abandon the static conception of God 
and hold that it belongs to his character to be self-revealing, to 
actualize his Will in a world of interacting things and persons. 
In the Christian doctrine of the Logos, and in the recurring thought 
of Scripture that God is love, there is the suggestion that self- 
communication is a need of the divine nature. The spiritual and 
ethical idea of God is not that of a Being who is self-centered but who 
is self-manifesting. In the case of man ethical personality was devel- 
oped in relation toa society of persons; the individual personality 
is enlarged and enriched by the social relations into which it enters. 
And there is something in the human analogy which is helpful to 
us here. God asan ethical and spiritual person is manifested in the 
world of spirits that he sustains and redeems. Apart from this 
expression of himself in the world of souls that he disciplines 
and inspires the Divine Personality would lack fulness of meaning 
and content. 

The line of thought that I have been trying to suggest receives 
support, I venture to believe, from Christian experience. The 
conception of the personal God in which the Christian rests and 
finds satisfaction is that of the God who reveals himself in and to 
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man, whose goodness and love are reflected in the face of Jesus 
Christ. ‘To justify as far as possible on general grounds the con- 
ception of personality as applied to God demands, as we have 
seen, metaphysical thinking; and against Ritschl and his followers 
we must insist that theology cannot be divorced from metaphysics. 
On the other hand Ritschlian theologians are right in claiming that 
the Divine Personality can only receive its full ethical meaning 
and content when brought into living relation with the revelation 
in Christ. But this supreme revelation has its presupposition in 
that wider activity of God in virtue of which he sustains all souls 
and works in and through them. 

The view here outlined has to be carefully distinguished from the 
speculative idealism which merges all spirits in the Absolute Spirit 
and treats them as phases or moments of its life. On this theory 
finite minds are differentiated from God and one another by stand- 
ing in organic relation to material bodies; but their being for self 
is only apparent, and in the end they all fall within the Absolute 
Mind. In other words religious communion between the human 
and the Divine Spirit is construed as a process of identification. 
Though the language of some mystics gives countenance to this idea, 
it does not truly express the normal religious consciousness, which 
involves a real element of difference as well as a relation of depend- 
ence. The view here suggested is definitely distinguished from this 
theory by the acceptance of the conception of God as the Creative 
Will who gives reality to a dependent world and a kingdom of finite 
spirits. I am far from supposing that the idea of creation raises 
no difficulties—as a matter of fact we can only think of it through 
imperfect analogies—but the point is whether any other idea does 
not raise still greater difficulties. It has been justly said that if, 
in trying to apprehend the relation of God to the world, ‘the idea 
of creation will carry us farther, and if nothing else will, then the 
idea... . is rationally justified though it be not empirically 
verified.’ 

In harmony with this the divine immanence must always be 
taken in connection with the divine transcendence. The so-called 
indwelling of God in man’s spiritual experience cannot mean that 


t Ward, Realm of Ends, p. 246. 
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that experience is simply God’s experience; it does mean that there 
is an activity of the Divine Spirit making itself felt in quickening 
and inspiring human spirits. The religious man does not seek to 
become God; he aspires to a concord of life and will with God. 

The personality of God as an ethical Spirit is expressed through 
his manifold dealings with the great company of souls who owe 
their being and life to him. And man’s response to God is seen in 
his age-long endeavor to transcend his narrow individual existence 
and gain a full spiritual and personal life. It is the great Godward 
movement of souls. The direction of the movement is best defined 
through the historic revelation in which God’s personal character 
is expressed, for if man seeks God if haply he may find him, God 
in turn seeks man. It is through the increasing spiritual appre- 
hension of the seeking and saving God revealed in the society of 
redeemed and upward-striving souls that man advances to the 
fruition of his personal life. Apart from God, the perfect Person- 
ality, our broken and fragmentary personalities cannot reach 
completeness and fulfilment. 











UNSOLVED PROBLEMS 


THE PROBLEM OF ISAIAH 


For some years I have been occupied with the problem of, the’signifi- 
cance of Isaiah the son of Amos in the development of the religion of 
Israel. Probably more attention has been paid to Isaiah, especially by 
English-speaking scholars, than to any other prophet in the Old Testa- 
ment, yet I cannot find any adequate attempt at a methodical investiga- 
tion of the complex problems presented by the oracles attributed to this 
prophet. The reason for this is possibly the fact that the most of 
Isaiah study as, indeed, the most of the study of the prophets generally, 
is even yet conducted in the commentary form, chapter by chapter and 
verse by verse. But commentaries give only a piecemeal view of a 
prophet’s significance. The time is rapidly approaching when the 
conventional commentary must give place to the monograph in which 
the raw material of the commentary can be worked up into a living 
picture of the prophet and his work. Almost thirty years ago Hack- 
mann wrote such a monograph (Zukunftserwarlung des Jesaia, 1893) 
and it still remains the most instructive study of Isaiah’s religious 
significance. But it is time for Hackmann’s work to be brought down 
to date. 

What are some of the problems which such a monograph should 
discuss ? 

1. There are two very divergent schools of criticism in the inter- 
pretation of Isaiah. One of these, earlier championed by Wellhausen 
and Robertson Smith and later by Stade and Marti, to mention the 
more outstanding names, would emphasize the historical and ethical 
features in Isaiah’s life and work. The rival school charges this inter- 
pretation with being an attempt to modernize Isaiah; he is not to be 
regarded as a modern preacher but is still an ancient madi’. His sig- 
nificance does not lie so much in his high ethical conceptions; these he 
shares with his predecessors. His significance lies rather in the fact 
that he is the founder of eschatology. He is himself an “exstatiker.” 
Duhm is the great protagonist of this view of Isaiah, though he is sup- 
ported to a certain extent by the religionsgeschichtliche Schule as repre- 
sented by Gunkel, Gressmann, and Hans Schmidt. Which of these 
interpretations is the more accurate? Isaiah study at this point is 
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strikingly prallel to the study of the Gospels. The Quest of the historical 
Jesus has its Old Testament counterpart in the Quest of the historical 
Isaiah. 

2. Again it is the fashion among scholars, or rather it is a critical 
dogma, for it is more fixed than a fashion, to hold that Isaiah was abso- 
lutely opposed to the ceremonial and would do away with the entire 
system. Superficially there is strong evidence for this. Nothing could be 
expressed more absolutely than the repudiation of the ritual in 1:10-17. 
Yet the same scholars who advocate this view insist with equal 
emphasis upon the nationalist character of Isaiah’s religion. That is, he 
is supposed to be thinking rather of the citizen than of the individual 
soul, of the obligations of the Israelite rather than of the man. Religion 
with Isaiah is therefore still quite objective. It is in reality a religion of 
the state. But if this is so, how can such a religion be expressed other- 
wise than in some sort of a ceremonial system, especially in ancient 
times? Furthermore it is a curious fact to which too little attention 
has been paid that when Isaiah describes the most important experience 
of his life he does it in terms of the cult. His inaugural vision is a temple 
vision and his consecration is a purification. If he so despised the 
ritual as is commonly supposed, would he have pictured his own call under 
the symbolism of the ceremonial system? Have we, then, in Isaiah an 
extreme radical with respect to organized religion and the forms in 
which organized religion has always been embodied, or must we qualify 
the inferences usually drawn from his attack upon the ritual. 

3. Closely connected with this problem is the problem of his con- 
ception of the Remnant. It is true that we are on difficult ground here. 
The evidence is scanty and perplexing. Yet the subject is so important 
that it deserves a far more careful discussion than is usually given to 
it. For example, even in the third edition of Duhm’s great commentary 
(1914) and in his /srael’s Propheten (1916) one misses any clear analysis 
of the idea of the Remnant. Is it more nearly related to the state con- 
ception of religion or to the individualistic conception of religion? Is 
the Remnant the germ of the idea of a supernatural messianic state, or 
is it the germ of the idea of a church historically developing and distinct 
from the state? The Wellhausen-Smith interpretation connected the 
Remnant with the band of Isaiah’s disciples (chap. 8) and thus arrived 
at the conception of a historical Remnant ethically prepared for the 
future and gradually differentiating themselves from the state. This 
is in keeping with their historical and ethical interpretation of Isaiah, but 
is this identification justifiable? If it is, we have at this point a doctrine 
closely related to individualism in religion and the conception of Isaiah’s 
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religion as a purely state religion would have to be qualified and Isaiah 
would become the precursor of that development which led to Jeremiah’s 
profound views of the inwardness of religion. 

4. The same question again emerges in connection with Isaiah’s 
doctrine of faith. Is Isaiah’s conception of faith a simple adhesion to 
Jahweh’s voice through the prophet and to signs and wonders which 
guarantee that word, as it would seem to be in chapter 7, or is it that 
experience of inward peace and trust in God which we associate with 
the idea of faith, as it would seem to be in 8:16-18? In the latter case 
the nationalistic theory of Isaiah’s religion would again have to be 
modified by a more individualistic theory. 

5. Closely related to the same problems is the question of Isaiah’s 
quietism as seen in his constant warning against all foreign alliances, 
and compare 32:15. Was this quietism founded on his belief in the 
supernatural, in a deliverance through miraculous intervention, or is it 
more related to a profounder view of faith and a more spiritual view of 
the Remnant ? 

6. What inferences does Isaiah draw from the localizing conception 
of religion apparently expressed in 8:16-18? Does he think, because 
Jahweh dwells in Mount Zion, therefore it is sacrosanct, inviolate? 
Have we, then, already in Isaiah the deuteronomic doctrine of the 
centralization of the cultus and the inviolability of Zion? In that case 
how is the attitude of Isaiah in the anti-Assyrian prophecies, for example, 
to be differentiated from the attitude of Jeremiah’s opponents in Jer. 7 ? 
Is Isaiah to be made responsible, even “unconsciously” responsible 
(compare Duhm), for a dogma which gave Jeremiah so much trouble ? 

7. Finally, is the conception of a Davidic Messiah an original creation 
of Isaiah as Duhm would still have us believe, or is it an inheritance of 
Isaiah that came to him out of the popular mythology as Gressmann 
maintains, or is it a product of later ages incorporated into a collection 
of Isaiah’s oracles as Stade and Marti insist? These questions remain 
unsettled. No general consensus upon them has as yet been obtained. 
Yet until this is done the outline of Israel’s religious development must 
remain uncertain at some of the most important points and the final 
appraisal of the life-work of this remarkable man, who has exercised 
so great an influence upon Jewish and Christian thought, must be 
deferred. 

KEMPER FULLERTON 


THE OBERLIN GRADUATE SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 








CURRENT EVENTS AND DISCUSSIONS 


The Church League for Industrial Democracy.—To establish the 
principle of co-operation and the spirit of brotherhood in the realm 
of industry is the general object of this new organization consisting 
at present of sixteen bishops and about four hundred members of the 
Protestant church. Its president is the Rt. Rev. Charles D. Williams, 
D.D., Bishop of Michigan, and its executive secretary is Rev. Richard 
W. Hogue, D.D., of Philadelphia. 

The League’s objective and present lines of activity are indicated by 
the following extracts from its Statement of Principles: 

We face a world in revolution. Some regret the fact; some thank God 
for it. Regret and gratitude are in a sense equally irrelevant; the Church is 
called to act, and the contemporary situation furnishes her with a challenge 
and an opportunity unsurpassed since Pentecost. 

The purpose of this organization is to unite, for intercession and labor, 
those within the Episcopal Church who believe that it is an essential part of 
the Church’s function to make justice and love the controlling motives in all 
social change, and who wish, as Christians, to promote all sound movements 
looking toward the democratization of industry and the socialization of life. 

We affirm our belief that only that social order can properly be called 
Christian which substitutes fraternal co-operation for mastership in industry 
and life. 

We believe that for us as Christians the proper procedure is not to formulate 
a social policy and then seek to justify it from our religion, but rather to start 
with our Lord’s revealed will and to deduce from it our social program, with no 
equivocation or evasion. 

In case of teachers and preachers in our own communion whose positions 
are endangered by reason of their social radicalism we promise to make investi- 
gation and if necessary to publish the facts; and to the limit of our ability we 
intend to give moral and practical support to those who shall clearly be seen 
to have incurred persecution through advocacy of social change. 

Recognizing the earnest endeavor under difficulties of those working in 
our theological seminaries to train our coming Clergy for useful labors in the 
new age, we intend to work for such changes in management and curriculum 
as shall enable theological students to know, preach and practice the Social 
Gospel. 

We pledge ourselves to investigate social and industrial programs as they 
may arise, to make contact with their leaders and authors and to spread accurate 
knowledge of them among our Church people. 
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How to Spend Sunday.—Recent discussion on the problem of keep- 
ing Sunday has led the Independent to ask its readers for an expression 
of opinion. A number of representative leaders of various religious 
groups responded with a variety of interesting suggestions, and these 
have been presented in the form of a symposium in the issue of Janu- 
ary I, 1921. 

There is general agreement that Sunday is at present not what it 
ought to be; commercialism and worldliness have seriously interfered 
with the cultural and spiritual possibilities of the day; and that the 
development of religious life is very closely connected with Sunday. 
But there is much difference of opinion as to the type of Sunday we 
should have and the method of getting it. The answers may be divided 
roughly into three divisions though they overlap. 

1. The Sunday of the legalistic religionists. Here is a strong 
negative emphasis. The whole day should be given to serving God 
and meditating upon the work of Christ for our salvation. The Sabbath 
is said by this group to be the foundation of the church and of all that 
is good in Anglo-Saxon life. Europe is immoral and wicked because it 
has abandoned Sabbath observance. This group believes in the enact- 
ment of severely righteous Sabbath laws. 

2. The second group represents what may be described as modified 
Puritanism. Those in this group believe that narrow laws would make 
religion offensive to many. Sunday should be not a day of gloom and 
unnatural repression, but a day of decorum and restraint. Commer- 
cialized amusements should be forbidden and all noisy and exuberant 
recreation should be disallowed. It should be a workless day to the 
very limit of possibility, a day when the family together quietly seek 
intellectual and spiritual refreshment. It is the duty of the state to 
enact the kind of legislation that will make such a Sunday possible. 

3. The third group represents a socially constructive point of view. 
Sunday should not be monopolized by the church by using the police 
authorities to close up rival attractions. A healthy church does not 
require such a policy. The day should be saved from pharisaism on the 
one hand and from commercial exploitation and unwholesome recrea- 
tion on the other. As far as possible there should be a holiday which 
men may turn into a holy day if they will. This group would make a 
careful study of the complex situation that underlies the keeping of the 
modern Sunday. What is the need for such a day and what has been 
its history? What intellectual, ethical, spiritual, restful, constructive 
program can be made for the day in our common life? It is essential 
to co-operate with the community in providing on Sunday and other 
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days wholesome and unobjectionable forms of rest through recreation. 
This means a varied cultural and recreational program indoors and out 
of doors. Open libraries, art museums, symphony concerts, musical 
recitals, high-class plays and lectures, forum meetings, and athletic 
games may well form part of a Sunday program that will meet modern 
needs. Religious worship will be a vital feature of the Sunday program, 
but the churches must provide preachers who are better trained, more 
attractive music, more varied and rewarding forms of church activity, 
so that the churches may have a far more compelling magnetism than 
they now possess. This group desires the minimum of legislative regula- 
tion necessary to carry out sucha program. The test of these laws will be 


what they provide rather than what they forbid. 


What Else Must Be Done to Make This a More Livable World?— 
Having considered the year of freedom from the three main causes of 
misery—unemployment, low wages, and drink—Justice Brandeis asks 
in the Survey of January 1, 1921, pages 498-500, what else must be 
done to make this a more livable world. The Survey obtained 
answers to this guestion from publishers, teachers, judges, labor 
investigators, social scientists, poets, authors, religious leaders, 
artists, philosophers, and other representatives of various phases of 
American life. These answers cover the following interests: 

1. The checking of reactionary tendencies.—Apparently we have 
forgotten what the war has taught about naval rivalries, trade imperial- 
ism, and the mental preparation for war. Since reaction is in control 
today both in politics and in the sphere of public opinion, we cannot do 
much more than retain the gains achieved. However we must fight 
reaction in legislation and industry. The relation between employer and 
employee must be so determined that workers may have an interest 
in their work. The big purpose of industry should be that of placing 
more solid economic foundations underneath the homes of the people. 

2. Scientific soctal research—The increase of knowledge of human 
behavior is one of the prime requirements of our time. With the coming 
of knowledge is the demand for expert practitioners. The function of 
philosophy is exceedingly vital. It is even claimed by some that our 
technique is in advance of our philosophy. 

3. Public interest in health.—All the conditions necessary for the 
breeding of disease are present in great masses of huddled and unsanitary 
homes, and it is a tribute to the watchfulness of parents that so many 
children from such homes grow into decent manhood and womanhood. 
Interrelated with the problem of better housing is the matter of regular 
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work. The re-establishment of the federal employment service on a 
scientific basis would contribute to the solution of this problem quite 
aswell the operation of barring or admittingalarge number ofimmigrants. 

4. Emphasis on education.—There is a firm belief that human nature 
can be changed—within limits of course—by the instrument of educa- 
tion. Two generations of education in a sane sense of proportion would 
cure most of the economic ills of society. Some go so far as to hold that 
a new economic code based on social welfare can be developed in five 
or ten years by the right use of press, pulpit, educational classes, colleges, 
and conferences in industrial communities. 

5. A sense of beauty and a sense of humor are vital factors in the 
development of a more livable world. It is indeed joyous to be able to 
appreciate the wonderful and the beautiful, and there is a real demand in 
human nature for such a satisfaction. It is a narrow program either in 
city and state development or in education that leaves out the aesthetic 
and a warped human nature is the result. 

6. We need to discriminate between our ideals and our illusions.— 
These ideals should be based on remorseless research. Only on such a 
quest for facts can we construct the ideals that can release the forces in 
individuals for their full contribution to society. It is knowledge and 
not speculation that can make feeling regenerative in action and creative 
in effect. 


The Future of Religion in China.—What is to be the outcome of 
the conflict of religions in the Chinese Republic? Paul Hutchinson 
suggests an answer in the Aélantic Monthly for January, 1921. The 
chief religious forces in China are Confucianism, Buddhism, Tao- 
ism, Mohammedanism, and Christianity. Buddhism is losing its hold 
on Chinese life because of the indolence, greed, and immorality of 
the priests, who retain their position only through playing upon the 
fears of the people. Taoism as a form of worship is very rapidly 
disappearing, though the belief in evil spirits which it fosters is 
bound to persist for generations. Islam, although numerically four 
times as strong as Christianity, has never touched the real life of China, 
for it has isolated its followers to a great extent. 

The two remaining faiths, Confucianism and Christianity, must 
form the basis of the religious life of the new China. Of these, Confu- 
cianism will rightly continue to furnish the distinctive Chinese attitude 
toward life and the general moral basis of Chinese thought. This will 
be supplemented by the distinctive Christian ideals, which will be the 
natural fulfilment of the teachings of the Chinese Sage. Such elements 
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of Chinese life as veneration for ancestors will have a due place in the 
new religion. Moreover the Chinese church of the future will realize 
her greatest possibilities only under Chinese leadership. When the 
missionary has completely vindicated his civilization his task will be 
finished. Then China, under her own leadership, will continue to develop 
her own type of Christianity as modified by her heritage and her social 


mind. 


How Can the Missionary Prepare the Way for Political Self- 
Government?—India is facing an era of reconstruction in all phases of 
her life. As she is being given greater responsibility in her political con- 
trol, she is seeking it in other activities. How the readjustment should 
be made in the mission centers is suggested by Professor S.C. Mukerjee 
of Serampore College, in Young Men of India, XXXI (1920), 648-55. He 
analyzes the task of Christian missions as twofold: teaching the principles 
of Christianity and building thereon the social fabric of India. This is 
a task which must touch every activity of Indian life if it is to be com- 
pletely effective. But the missionary forces must be unified and cen- 
tralized in leadership and responsibility. At present there are two 
separate organizations, the Indian church organization and the Mis- 
sion organization. These must be reorganized so as to make the Indian 
church the central power around which all missionary efforts revolve. 
This will give the Indian church organization the same type of re- 
sponsible self-government as the nation is developing politically. It 
will remove all fear that Christianity attempts to denationalize India. 
The missionary will have an even greater opportunity for service, for 
he will not be considered a foreigner, as is often the case now. Pro- 
fessor Mukerjee would even go so far as to give to this organization 
many of the powers now exercised by the mission boards in the choice 
and direction of missionaries for Indian service. His plan is sure to be 
valuable in the stimulation of thought on this important problem. 


A Stone Out of Place.—Kemper Fullerton contributes to the American 
Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures, XX XVII (October, 1920), 
1-50, “‘The Stone of the Foundation,” an unusually keen and thorough- 
going examination of Isaiah 28:16), 17a. This passage has rarely been 
controverted as an authentic utterance of Isaiah, largely because it 
seems to contain his characteristic teaching of the value of faith. But 
its meaning is not clear, nor is the text certain, and there are problems 
of etymology and syntax which are only complicated when comparison 
is made with the versions. Moreover it offers a promise where a threat 
is to be expected, and in so doing interrupts not only the thought of 
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the passage but also its poetic and rhetorical form. Interpretations of 
these verses are almost as numerous as commentators, most of whom 
agree only in attributing them to Isaiah, and in rejecting any messianic 
significance. Identification of the “stone” with the Messiah as an 
object of faith is, however, most probable exegetically, though most 
improbable critically. Professor Fullerton favors an emendation by 
Ehrlich which disposes of the Isaianic doctrine of faith in this section, 
which he concludes to be a late insertion, messianic in character. It 
represents a type of symbolism found elsewhere in both the Old and 
the New Testaments, in which the stone stands for dependable personal 
leadership, and as such is a symbol of the Messiah. Indeed, there is 
evidence of what may be called a well-developed system of lithic theology 
of which only fragments are preserved in the Bible. 

Professor Fullerton is to be congratulated on the thoroughness of 
his investigation, and the convincingness of his presentation. 


The Death of an Eminent American Scholar.—Professor B. B. 
Warfield of the faculty of Princeton Theological Seminary died on 
February 17, 1921. Professor Warfield was professor of theology in 
Princeton Theological Seminary from 1887 until his death. He has for 
a long time been one of the ablest exponents of Calvinistic theology in 
this country, and up to the time of his death he was an indefatigable 
defender of the ideals of theological orthodoxy. With his death the 
field of theological scholarship suffers a distinct loss. 


Why Not Recognize Social Responsibility in Children?—The impor- 
tant question is raised by Professor George A. Coe, in Religious Education, 
February, 1921. The child is a member of the community and takes 
that membership seriously. Why should not part of his play be given 
to the construction of his own toys from provided materials? He is 
invited to take part in world-wide missions, why should he not be given 
an increasing part in the tasks of human welfare near at home? Can 
he not participate in the selecting of his school problems, reducing the 
formal and the coercive to the minimum? Professor Coe says “Yes,” 
and gives some hints as to the method to be employed. In the vital 
experience of worship, childishness can be eliminated, and developing 
ethical meanings can be incorporated under wise leadership. Why 
should there be an extended use of unappreciated formal prayers? Coe 
gives a suggestive list of the items we need to know from intelligent 
observation in regard to the religious life of the child. Give the child 
an opportunity to live and help live by the stimulation of his own real 
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interests through a graded participation in a well-rounded life. Realisti- 
cally, he has already entered into the responsibilities of life and does 
not have to wait to be shot into them from the mouth of an ineffectual 
pedagogical blunderbuss. 


The Missionary Ideal in Terms of Social Psychology.—Following 
certain suggestions in Hocking’s Human Nature and Its Re-making, 
Dr. J. H. Oldham, in The International Review of Missions, January, 1921, 
declares that all the instincts, sublimated under the aegis of the Christian 
ideal, converge in “the passion for souls.”” Ambition for Christianity 
is not a striving after precedence, wealth, office, public power. It seeks 
to remedy the faults of low-lying ambition, and the quest of ambition 
turns out in the end to be indistinguishable from service. It is the 
passion for the spread of the new community of giving or adding to the 
being of another. In this sense it is a passion for souls. It lays hold 
of the ideal world in such masterly fashion that it weaves its quality 
and principle into the fabric of human history. Saving one’s soul as 
far as psychology can deal with the matter is the achieving of this 
passionate ambition to confer spiritual benefits upon another. Of course 
this is presumptuous, but has not Christianity ever been such? It is 
a presumption in the following terms: “Yet not I, but whatever I have 
found visibly divine in the world, worketh in me.” 


The Mother’s Confessional.—A fruitful suggestion for religious 
training is given by Henry S. Curtis in the International Journal of 
Ethics, February, 1921. Psycho-analysis is simply the method of 
confession to the doctor. This new psychology has put the confessional 
on a new basis. Mr. Curtis gives instances of the troubles and fears 
of childhood, many of them groundless, but they are none the less 
harmful on that account. The mother is the safe confessor of childhood 
and she should aim to fill this position as perfectly as possible. The 
time for the mother to establish this confessional is the fifteen- or twenty- 
minute period before the child goes to sleep. The events of the day 
and the plans of the morrow can be talked over that the child may have 
a peaceful sleep and greet the new day with an untroubled conscience. 
If she is to be a real mother-confessor she must cultivate from the earliest 
years the practice of intimacy and show an interest in all the little events 
in the daily lives of children. If she does not show interest or is too 
much horrified, she will not be told. To maintain an attitude of con- 
structive criticism the mother must always be in perfect sympathy with 
the child. This may solve many of the problems of delinquency and 
much of the unhappiness of childhood. 
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A Humanistic God.—‘The Humanism” which is “an effort to put 
man in his rightful place in the world” has struggled on for centuries, 
and more recently finds its spirit expressed in the term Democracy— 
political, industrial, social, and religious. This is the observation made 
by L. L. Leh in his article, “The Influence of Humanism on Theism”’ 
(Reformed Church Review, XXIV, Oct., 1920). Though “the God 
of our Fathers” may have certain emotional value, he is in reality 
not a “lovely figure’ to modern men but stands for many of those 
characteristics which they hate and which oppose Democracy. ‘As a 
living force he has passed away. People have lost interest in him. He 
is out of harmony with their new outlook on life.” 

The war evoked a “new religious fervor.”’ Despite “an absence of 
pious phrasing to a delightful degree . . . . God could be felt,” not 
a mean, petty God concerned with trifles, but one who “was interested 
in big things—in freedom and justice and man’s struggle for a larger life 
and a better world.” 

For a long time the widely felt need has been for “a God as wide 
as life, . . . . large in spirit, powerful without being arbitrary, .... 
close to man and with a purpose for man which could move man to 
enthusiasm . . . . who would be worth while for modern man.” Truly 
there is a reaction at present, not, however, to “the God of the Fathers,” 
but away from God altogether, and this because ‘“‘the new idea lacks 
the proper organization, leaders, and institutional backing that would 
make it effective among the masses at a time like this.”’ 

“The modern man wants a God that he can believe in,” ‘a God who 
is doing things.” This characteristic will exclude the ornamental 
superlatives of the traditional God. Instead, the modern, humanistic 
God must console and inspire men, fight with them against evil, take 
an active interest in the life-struggle everywhere, and so far from 
condemning men must be their friend. 


The Heterodoxy of Esther.—Jacob Hoschander discusses ‘“The 
Book of Esther in the Light of History” in the Jewish Quarterly Review, 
(XI [Jan., 1921], 307-44). Names like Mordecai and Esther show the 
influence of the civilization of Babylonia rather than of its religion, which 
the exiles strenuously opposed; they were more favorable to the Persian 
religion which was more like their own. The heterodoxy of Mordecai’s 
attitude on intermarriage, on which the whole book hinges, accounts for 
the exclusion of the religious element. 
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PROFESSOR BURTON’S COMMENTARY ON GALATIANS: 


Students of Paulinism, who for long have been looking forward to 
the appearance of Professor Burton’s Galatians, will not, when they have 
studied this volume, regret the time they have had to wait. For very 
rarely in the history of the New Testament scholarship does a book appear 
which so remarkably reveals complete mastery of the material, scrupulous 
balance of judgment, and the capacity of stating conclusions in language 
which no intelligent reader can mistake. 

The writer tells us in the Preface that he determined to give his 
chief attention to “fresh historical study of the vocabulary of the letter.” 
And he has brilliantly succeeded in his aim. Many of the notes are most 
important contributions to the lexicography of the New Testament, and 
he has added full appendixes on some of the most prominent terms of 
Paul’s vocabulary, such as amécroXos, éxxAnoia, xapis, awapTia, vopos, 
dixatoobvn, dvaOyxn, and others, which are models of scholarly workman- 
ship, and constantly most valuable studies of New Testament theology. 
Noteworthy in this respect is the elaborate appendix on “Titles and 
Predicates of Jesus Recurring in the Pauline Epistle.” 

As we might expect, from Professor Burton’s past work, large emphasis 
is laid on grammatical considerations, and perhaps nowhere else does he 
achieve more satisfying lucidity. We are all acquainted with grammatical 
explanations that leave us utterly befogged. These often spring from 
lack of clear thinking. Dr. Burton has thought out his expositions to 
the end, and therefore is not contented with vague remarks. But this 
clearness is never reached hastily. Seldom have we come across a 
commentator who states his position with greater caution. Take, e.g., 
his view of the destination of the epistle. After presenting a very conclu- 
sive argument in favor of the South-Galatian theory, he sums up: 

In view of all the extant evidence we conclude that the balance of proba- 
bility is in favor of the South-Galatian view. The North-Galatian theory 


in the form advocated by Sieffert, Schmiedel and Moffatt is not impossible. 
If in place of the incomplete and obscure, possibly inaccurate, language of 
Acts 16:6 and 18:23 we had clear and definite evidence, the evidence might 


1 A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Epistle to the Galatians. By Ernest D. 
Burton. New York: Scribner, 1920. Ixxxix+541 pages. $4.50. 
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prove the existence of the North-Galatian churches founded by Paul before 
the writing of this letter... .. But the evidence as it stands is not sufficient 
to bear the weight of theory which this hypothesis involves, including, as it 
does, the very existence of churches of whose existence we have no direct or 
definite evidence [p. xliv]. 

What a contrast to the dogmatic statement of partisans on both sides of 
this keenly debated controversy. Similarly, Dr. Burton, in deference to 
the evidence, does not hesitate to oppose the fashionable current of 
opinion regarding the explanation of the phrase 7a oro:xeta Tod Kocpou 
[Gal. 4:3]. After a most careful examination of all the facts, Burton 
concludes: 

While . . . . the discovery of convincing evidence that orovxeia was in 
correct use as a designation of the heavenly bodies conceived of as living beings, 
or of spirits that inhabit all existence, might make it possible that it was to 
these that Paul referred, it would become probable only on the basis of new 
evidence, and even then the contextual evidence is against it [p. 518]. 

He agrees, therefore, with the older interpretations, as found in Tertul- 
lian, Erasmus, Lightfoot, and others, and translates: ‘The rudimentary 
religious teachings possessed by the race.” 

But this scrupulous respect for the evidence does not lead to any 
haziness of statement. Indeed, one of the special merits of this com- 
mentary is that the author invariably prints his interpretation of the 
passage under review in such a way that one can catch his meaning at 
once. But that meaning is reached by the most patient investigation. 
One only fears that in this hurried age readers may not be willing to 
follow the laborious steps of the editor. The only passage in which we 
ourselves must plead guilty of this impatience is the appendix on Paul’s 
use of voyuos. We could not help feeling that that discussion was more 
hairsplitting than the facts demanded. Surely the apostle did not vary 
between such minute shades of meaning, as he dealt with the Law. We 
are inclined to think that Dr. Burton has not sufficiently realized Paul’s 
final antipathy to the Law, as suggested by such passages as Col. 2:14 and 
Eph. 2:14-16. 

We have little space in which to illustrate the richness of the exposition 
of the epistle. But we would call special attention to the notes on the 
difficult verse, 1:10, the examination of the phrase ravs éxxAnoias Tijs 
"Tovéaias, the grammatical investigation of nvayxao6n (2:3), the exhibition 
of the territorial rather than racial force of eis 7a €0vn (2:9), the discussion 
of the chronology of the dispute at Antioch (p. 105), the meaning of the 
Jerusalem decision, “a compromise between contradictions,” the validity 
of the Law, and its non-validity (p. 114), the remarkably acute estimate 
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of the argument in 2:16-17, the exact interpretation of 3:13 (p. 174). 
Peculiarly convincing is Dr. Burton’s treatment of the term dva6qxn in 
the third chapter. He gives the clue to what it means on page 183: “In 
it God took the initiative, and it was primarily an expression of his grace 
and authority, not a bargain between equals.” And again, in the 
Appendix, page 504: 

It remains, therefore, that while it is by no means impossible that Paul 
should, availing himself of the more common usage of dvafnkn in the Greek- 
speaking world at large, have converted the “covenant” with Abraham into 
a “will,” and based an argument concerning it on the usage of the Greek world 
in respect to wills, yet the evidence of usage and the passage tend strongly to 
the conclusion that this is not what he did, but that, though in 4:1 he arrived 
by successive shadings of thought at the idea of an heir, by d:anKn (3:15,17) 
he meant not “will” but “covenant”’ in the sense of the Old Testament M"73. 
It is to be hoped we shall have no more irrelevant Papyri evidence dragged 
into the discussion, in entire forgetfulness of the fact that Paul was far more a 
Jew than a Greek. 

Dr. Burton inserts some unusually valuable notes when we should 
have scarcely expected them, e.g., that on rév Adyor, page 337, in which 
we have a most illuminating discussion of the elements that entered into 
early Christian instruction. We hesitate to differ from the editor on a 
point of grammar, but we are not clear that, to the extent he supposes, 
év in the phrase év Xpior@ "Inood is intended “to mark its object as the 
causal ground or basis” of something rather than to mean “‘in fellowship 
with.” 

The book is excellently printed. We have noticed some trifling 
misprints (mostly in Greek words) on pages Ixxv, Ixxxix, 54, 126, 166, 
179, 192, 237, 240, 251, 256, 353, 450, 495. 

H. A. A. KENNEDY 

NEW COLLEGE, EDINBURGH 


THE PREACHER CONFRONTING THE MODERN WORLD: 


In the long and notable series of ‘“‘ Yale Lectures on Preaching,’ no 
volume is more searching and provocative than this. No man can read 
it and remain neutral. It demands either gratitude for a true diagnosis 
of world-wide soul-sickness, or resistance and rejection. 

The lectures affirm that the modern preacher to be effective must 
understand the regulative ideas of the age in which he lives, and that 
those ideas today are largely pagan. For the last three or four centuries 


* Preaching and Paganism. (‘The Lyman Beecher Lectures on Preaching.”’) By 
Albert Parker Fitch. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1920. 229 pages. $2.00. 
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the world has been dominated by humanism (the gift of the Renaissance) 
and by naturalism (the result of a purely scientific method and material- 
istic progress). Medieval theology has gone, and ought to go; but the 
medieval conception of a transcendent God and a supersensible world 
and more than human values in character and conduct must not go, 
unless we give up Christianity altogether. Hence Dr. Fitch, with 
ardent speech and passionate conviction, pleads for a religion that shall 
never be identified with natural virtue or natural progress or civic better- 
ment or social aspiration, but shall cling to worship of the Absolute and 
to absolute surrender to Christ as the savior of men. 

But if the reader expects that the advocate of such preaching is 
seeking merely a return to orthodoxy, he knows not Dr. Fitch. Nowhere 
is there a more interesting combination of theological radicalism with 
religious conservation than in this book. The advanced position is not 
obtruded, but is never concealed. He aligns himself with those who 
have “discarded scholastic theologies.”’ He cannot hold to ‘“‘a verbally 
inspired and hence inerrant Scripture,” with its “naive Semitic theopha- 
nies, its pictorial narrative, its primitive morality.’”’ He has no use 
for the older doctrines of an ‘“‘absentee creator, a worthless and totally 
depraved humanity, a legalistic or substitutionary atonement, and a 
magical and non-understandable Incarnation which flowed from it.’ 
He rejects “the popular movements of the day which rest their summa- 
tion of faith on the quadrilateral of an inerrant and verbally inspired 
Scripture, the full deity of Jesus Christ, the efficacy of his substitution- 
ary atonement, the speedy second coming of the Lord.” To him there 
was “once a doctrine of the Virgin Birth—no longer psychologically or 
biologically credible.”’ 

Is he then ready to accept the natural order as sufficient and to affirm 
that ‘““‘who sweeps a room as for thy law” is rendering the only real 
“divine service’? The whole book is a protest against any form of 
naturalism, any acceptance of the cosmic order, any resolving of religion 
into ethics. Nowhere can there be found a more scathing indictment of 
modern literature from Rousseau to George Moore, modern philosophy 
from Kant to William James, modern art “‘for art’s sake.” The French 
realistic school of fiction is flayed; Goethe and Byron and Wordsworth 
are hopelessly ‘“‘natural’’; Arnold Bennett, Robert Chambers, and 
Gouverneur Morris are exponents of the same menacing tendency; 
Bergson ministers to the “solemn glorification of impulse.” 

The chapter on the ‘‘Sons of Zion and the Sons of Greece” brings 
Matthew Arnold’s Hebraism and Hellenism up to date. The one on 
“Eating, Drinking and Being Merry” is a fine castigation of the whole 
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sweep of our material civilization. In the lecture entitled ‘The 
Unmeasured Gulf” he shows that nature is essentially cruel and alien 
to man, that the great need of our time is a God distinct from nature, 
and able to deliver man from what Huxley called the ‘infinite wicked- 
ness of the human story.” With wealth of allusion and in glowing 
language he dissects the whole modern tendency and calls for a return 
to the proclamation of the ‘‘ Almighty and Everlasting God” who alone 
can remove the dualism created by sin and give man real deliverance 
from sorrow. 

Dr. Fitch’s description of modern church activities is both humorous 
and searching. The morning service is often ‘‘a decorous sort of sociable 
with an intellectual fillip thrown in.” ‘Our Protestant ecclesiastical 
buildings are all empty. They are meeting-houses, not temples; 
assembly-rooms, not shrines.’’ Then follows a moving plea for worship, 
for a realization of the Presence, for penitence and self-surrender before 
the ineffable and infinite. Here surely is both challenge and summons 


to think and to act. 
W. H. P. FAUNCE 


BROWN UNIVERSITY 
DID EZEKIEL USE TYRE AS A PSEUDONYM 
FOR BABYLON?! 


It has long been noticed that Ezekiel says nothing derogatory of 
Babylon and, while announcing disaster for other peoples, never 
threatens Babylon. It has generally been supposed that this silence 
was due to the wise discretion of Ezekiel who thought himself of much 
more value to his people alive than dead and therefore did not invite an 
untimely end by threatening his masters. On the other hand, Ezekiel 
devotes three long chapters (26-28) to a description of Tyre and her 
commerce and a prediction of her approaching downfall. Other peoples 
of similar insignificance like Moab, Ammon, and Philistia are disposed 
of in summary fashion in a few verses. Equally surprising is it that so 
great power and influence are ascribed to the “prince of Tyre’’; at least, 
he is represented as thinking of himself in terms of an estimate out of all 
proportion to the actual historical place of Tyre in the world of Ezekiel’s 
day. Further, he is associated with “Eden, the garden of God,” which 
was thought of as having been located in Babylonia, and he is spoken 
of as “king,’”’ a term elsewhere applied by Ezekiel only to the rulers of 


* The Ship Tyre. A symbol of the fate of conquerors as prophesied by Isaiah, 
Ezekiel, and John and fulfilled at Nineveh, Babylon, and Rome, a study in the com- 
merce of the Bible. By W. H. Schroff. New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 
1920. 56 pages. $2.00. 
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Babylon and Egypt. Mr. Schroff would explain all these things by the 
theory that Ezekiel is in reality talking of Babylon all the time and using 
Tyre as a camouflage of his real theme. Tyre commercially represented 
Babylon, but Babylon found herself without a satisfactory share of the 
profits, which she was resolved to possess for herself alone. This will 
explain the readiness with which Ezekiel used the symbol of the good 
ship “Tyre” as representing the whole commercial structure of the 
Babylonians, and how, in prophesying from his residence upon the 
Chebar waterway the obviously impending doom of the city of Tyre, 
he was able at the same time to prophesy the approaching doom of 
Babylon herself.” 

In support of this interpretation Mr. Schroff cites the fact that the 
picture of the commerce of Tyre contains imports, but no exports and 
that the list of imports is only partial and coincides with the materials 
that went into the making of the temple and its equipment. ‘The 
ship ‘Tyre’ is a symbol of Chaldea; her cargo is a symbol of the 
institutions of the priesthood and princedom of Judea which Babylon 
had profaned; and her doom is the doom of Babylon herself.” 

This interpretation, which is certainly ingenious and supported by 
a good deal of research into the details of the ship’s cargo is wrecked, as 
it seems to me, upon the great jutting rock represented in the fact that 
the downfall of Tyre is predicted by Ezekiel as coming at the hands of 
Nebuchadrezzar of Babylon. If Tyre is Babylon, it is surely strange 
that Babylon should deliberately set out to overthrow herself. 
The allegorical method of interpretation has always been alluring to 
Jewish minds but it is full of dangers. Mr. Schroff’s treatment of 
algum wood, apes, and peacocks would gain much by reference to an 
article by Prof. Walter E. Clark in the American Journal of Semitic 
Languages and Literatures for January, 1920, which appeared too late to 
be used in this book. 


J. M. Powts Suita 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE CHARACTER OF EARLY JUDAISM! 


The study of Hebrew thought during the period extending from the 
latter part of the Exile to the close of the Persian period is of prime 
significance for the understanding of Judaism because this period saw 
the formation and development of the distinctively Judaistic type of 
religion. A new book upon this period is more than welcome. The 
new sources of information found during recent years and the various 


* Early Judaism. By Lawrence E. Browne. Cambridge: The University Press, 
1920. xiv-+234 pages. 
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contributions of scholarship at different points have made necessary 
a new writing of the religious history of this period. Mr. Browne 
has done a good piece of critically constructive work. The identity of 
the authorship of the Servant Songs and the rest of Isaiah, chapters 
40-55, is made clear by a convincing citation of parallel passages showing 
unity of thought and identical phraseology. This is important for the 
history of religion since it puts the missionary conception of Israel’s 
task as early at least as the latter part of the sixth century B.c. In 
this connection a suggestion more ingenious than convincing is made, 
that the difficulty of the servant Israel saving the nation Israel is solved 
by making the two represent the Israel of pure stock as saving the 
half-blooded Israel that had mingled itself with non-Hebrew peoples. 
It is better, however, to remove the problem entirely by a different 
translation of 49:6. Haggai’s parable of the clean and unclean is made 
to refer to the participation of the Samaritans in the building of the 
temple which rendered the whole enterprise unclean. Isaiah, chapter 64, 
is interpreted as a sermon by a Samaritan prophet. In this connection, 
Mr. Browne’s question as to the improbability of a Hebrew prophet 
laying the blame upon Yahweh for leading Israel astray, as is done in 
Isa. 63:17, is easily countered by a reference to Ezekiel where precisely 
that charge is made. The building of the Samaritan temple and the 
final schism between Jerusalem and Samaria are rightly brought down to 

lexander’s time. The claim that Ezra’s law was Deuteronomy only 
does not quite fit the facts. It has long seemed to me that Ezra’s 
reform was based upon some earlier form of the Priestly Code than 
that which we now have. 

The proofreading is good, but a few errors have crept in. It is not 
quite accurate to cite Driver as dating Daniel in 300 B.c. (p. 37); see 
Driver’s Introduction (1914), page 509. On page 37, “try and find” 
should yield place to “try éo find.”” On pages xiii and 43, Bibliothek 


is misspelled, and on page 55, ceiled. 
J. M. Powis Situ 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


POPULAR INTERPRETATIONS OF OLD TESTAMENT 
THOUGHT 


Mr. Cohu has written with the distinct aim of reaching the 
general public. The title of his book' is a bit misleading, since it con- 
fines itself to the Old Testament. But the point of view is genuinely 
historical and the method of treatment is such as to hold the interest 

* The Bible and Modern Thought. By J. R. Cohu. New York: Dutton, 1920. 
xii+341 pages. $6.00. 
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of the educated layman. The history of Israel is briefly outlined and 
each Old Testament writing is considered in the light of its historical 
background. ‘The author stresses not literary and formal matters, but 
the religious and theological ideas and practices that the literature dis- 
closes. A high degree of accuracy of statement is assured by the fact 
that the author’s manuscript was read by Professor C. F. Burney and 
by Mr. C. G. Montefiore. 

Of course, no man may expect to meet with approval of all his 
opinions, and in such a broad survey of Hebrew literature and life as 
this there is naturally room for much difference of opinion. For example, 
with a more thoroughgoing criticism of the Book of Isaiah, it is doubtful 
whether we could rightly call Isaiah “the most optimistic of the proph- 
ets.” The treatment of Ezra and Nehemiah is not quite in line with 
the latest findings in that period, which has been greatly illuminated by 
the discovery of the Assuan papyri, some mention of which should have 
been made in this work. But the book as a whole is worthy of high 
praise. It is far ahead of most popular books in its scholarship and it 
may be heartily commended to the public for which it was written. 

Dr. Jastrow’s commentary upon one of the world’s masterpieces* 
is provided with an extensive introduction and a translation which is 
accompanied by explanatory footnotes. The whole is addressed pri- 
marily to the non-specialist, but it presents the results of long study and 
is therefore of interest likewise to the specialist. The process of literary 
analysis is carried farther here than in any preceding study of the text of 
Job not even excluding that of Siegfried in the Polychrome Bible. The 
drama of Job is dissolved into a symposium which in its original form 
included only chapters 1-27 and 42:7-9, i.e., the prose prologue and 
epilogue and the first two cycles of the debate. Indeed, it is with reluc- 
tance that the second cycle is allowed to stand to the credit of the original 
book. The third cycle, chapter 28, the speeches of Elihu and the 
Yahweh speeches; were all added later by writers who sought to supple- 
ment the thought of the original writer in various ways. Not only so 
but the Elihu speeches are themselves composite and the text of the 
original book has been doctored by orthodox editors who sought to 
furnish an antidote to the skeptical tone of the original Job: 

The introduction is long, but well calculated to impress upon the 
reader the fact of the composite character of the book as the work of 
many hands. The original book was an out-and-out denial of the 
moral order of the universe. Such a message, however, challenged the 

t The Book of Job. Its origin, growth, and interpretation, together with a new 
translation based on a revised text. By Morris Jastrow. Philadelphia: Lippincott, 
1920. 369 pages. $4.00. 
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minds of many Jews, and as one after another sought to enrich the dis- 
cussions by his own contribution the book grew to its present dimensions 
and character. Finally, it was completely transformed, or at least 
sufficiently so that its original skepticism escaped the eye of the common 
reader and awaited the discovery of the modern scholar. 

The translation is very free. Emendation of the text is generously 
indulged in, most of the corrections being taken from Ehrlich’s Rand- 
glossen; when the text is not changed paraphrase frequently replaces 
translation. The objection to this is that it substitutes the author’s 
own private interpretation for the original text. We really have 
before us still another addition to, or revision of, the Book of Job. 
This may be seen from the treatment of the famous passage 19:25 f. 
which is rendered thus: 

Then I would know that my defender will arise, 

Even though he arise in the distant future. 

Only under my skin is this indited, 

And within my flesh do I see these [words]. 
The “would know” calls for an imperfect instead of the perfect of the 
text. ‘‘Defender” is rather weak for the text’s ‘‘avenger’”’ or “‘redeemer.”’ 
“Will arise” is a very free rendering of “‘is alive” or “lives.” “Even 
though he arise in the distant future” is very far removed indeed from 
the text’s “and a later one will rise upon dust.” The “only under” 
of the next line is clearly an emendation of ‘“‘and after” (or perhaps, 
“and behind’’). The “my” in both instances is in the text and need not 
be italicized. ‘‘Indited”’ is free conjecture for the present text which is 
untranslatable. “‘Within” is a very free rendering of “from”; and 
“*God”’ has been ruthlessly eliminated to make way for “these [words].”’ 
Dr. Jastrow is probably right in refusing to credit the original Job with 
any hope of a future life, but his conclusion is not strengthened by such 
methods as these. 

There are many useful and illuminating suggestions in this com- 
mentary which will make it of value to scholars, but it is too subjective 
and speculative to be a safe guide for the unwary layman. 

J. M. Powis SmitH 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


IMPORTANT STUDIES IN ANCIENT PALESTINIAN 
RELIGION: 
This is the first of a series which ought to continue and grow more 
and more valuable with succeeding years. This volume contains four 


* The Annual of the American School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem, Vol. 1 
(for 1919-20). By C.C. Torrey. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1920. xiii+-92 
pages. 
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studies by as many of the annual directors of the School in Jerusalem. 
Dr. Torrey, the first director, contributes a description and discussion 
of “‘A Phoenician Necropolis at Sidon”’ illustrated by four plates and 
other views of the anthropoid sarcophagi unearthed in the center of an 
open field by the director and his assistants in 1901. The fine photo- 
graphs and descriptions make us indorse heartily Professor Torrey’s 
hope that these splendid specimens of the art of Phoenicia, which are 
still in the hands of the natives, may be made accessible to students of 
art as soon as possible. Professor H. G. Mitchell, who died last May, 
after his article had gone to press, furnishes a description of “The 
Modern Wall of Jerusalem,” splendidly and lavishly illustrated by 
seventy-one plates. Professor L. B. Paton discusses and illustrates 
some “Survivals of Primitive Religion in Modern Palestine,’ using 
materials gathered while in the company of the late Professor Samuel 
Ives Curtiss, in the summer of 1903. The volume closes with ‘‘ Glean- 
ings in Archaeology and Epigraphy” by Professor Warren J. Moulton, 
of Bangor. The “Gleanings” have to do with “cup-marks,”’ recently 
discovered pyxes supposed to have been discovered at Beit Jibrin about 
1912, some Palestinian figurines, and a Greek inscription from the village 
of Caesarea in Palestine. 

The study of the walls of Jerusalem concerns itself chiefly with the 
types of masonry represented in them. The fulness of the description 
and the numerous excellent photographs combine to make the structure 
of the walls as vivid to the mind as it can possibly be made to one who has 
not seen the walls themselves. The most interesting section of this re- 
port to the student of religion is, of course, the section on “Survivals of 
Primitive Religion.” This contains a full list of all the holy places of 
ancient Canaan named in the Old Testament, classified according as 
they were springs, trees, mountains, caves, graves, or holy stones. Each 

f these types of shrine is then discussed from the point of view of the 
practice of the modern inhabitants in treating it as a sacred place. 
Mohammedans, Druses, and Christians all alike have taken over more 
or less these ancient sanctuaries and have continued down to the present 
day the religious veneration accorded them in former times by Canaan- 
ite worshipers. In each case the rites are brought into some sort of 
external conformity to the worshiper’s professed religion, though in 
most cases they are in essence markedly at variance with it. Ancient 
customs die hard and ancient religious customs are almost immortal. 


J. M. Powis SmitH 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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A STUDY OF THE LUCAN WRITINGS: 


There can be little doubt that the writings of Luke are assuming 
a central place of interest in recent New Testament study. The appear- 
ance within a period of sixteen months of three general books in English 
upon this early Christian writer is confirmation of this fact. Of these 
three works, that by S. C. Carpenter deals with the religious and personal 
aspects of Luke’s teaching, that by A. T. Robertson with his qualities 
as a historian. The book before us is neither so edifying as the former 
nor so apologetic as the latter. Although it accepts the traditional 
authorship by Luke, it aims neither to expound his teaching nor to 
defend his historicity, but discusses a series of detached questions 
connected with his work. Dogmatic statements even on textual matters 
are avoided, but evidently the writer finds certain western readings 
interesting and perhaps authentic. These variants for Matt. 20: 28 ff.; 
Luke 3:22; 6:5; Acts 11:28; 15:29 are discussed at length, and the 
inclusion by the Ferrar group of the Pericope adulterae in the text of 
Luke is vindicated by a consideration of its language. In one section 
have been collected cases where Luke has been suspected of showing 
knowledge of the classics, in another possible illustrations of humor, 
in a third similarities in thought and wording to the Wisdom of Solomon, 
in a fourth Aramaisms in Luke or in Mark. For much of Acts 1-15 
McLachlan is inclined to accept Torrey’s arguments for translation 
from Aramaic (“proved,”’ p. 35), and for the Canticles in Luke 1 and 2 
Aytoun’s theory of translation from metrical Hebrew. 

It is unfortunate, to use no stronger word, that neither the author 
nor the publishers give anywhere the slightest hint of the relation of 
this volume to Mr. McLachlan’s earlier book (1912), St. Luke: Evan- 
gelist and Historian. The unsuspecting reader and buyer may suppose 
they are independent works, whereas the new book is only an expansion 
of the older one. Almost without exception every sentence in the older 
book reappears verbatim in the new one, sometimes rearranged and 
under new captions. The old text has been retained as a whole, errors 
and all, with additions chiefly in the first three chapters. These addi- 
tions deal with philological and linguistic questions and quotations 
that the author has collected in the interval between editions, but they 
often are irrelevant and confusing. New also is the final excursus on 
the textual variants of the Pericope adulterae. 

The book is not free from minor errors; some of them have crept 
in since the first form of the book (see, for example, the footnotes on 


™ St. Luke, the Man and His Work. By H. McLachlan. London: Longmans, 
Green, 1920. xii+324 pages. 7s. 6d. 
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pp. 186, 236, 248, 261); others are retained from the older work (see 
footnotes, pp. 244, 284). To the latter category belongs the mis- 
statement that Luke is, ‘‘next to Paul, the most voluminous writer in 
Christian scripture” (p. 7; older book, p. 19). Unless one assigns 
Hebrews to Paul—and McLachlan does not—Luke’s extant writings 
are more extensive even than Paul’s. Elsewhere he accepts too blindly 
what he reads in others. On page 288 he quotes under (c) and (d) 
statements of Harnack which if tested would have been found incorrect. 
Similarly on page 14 he speaks of avaraéacOa as a current expression 
(following Wendland), while on page 77 (following Blass and Zorell) he 
assigns the word only two occurrences “elsewhere in Greek literature.’’ 
As a matter of fact neither statement is correct. Nor is it true that 
Antipas was the only Herod to bear the title of Tetrarch (p. 30). The 
use of “agrapha” in the singular (p. 238) and the name ‘“Seleucus 
Nicanor”’ (p. 12) can scarcely be blamed on the printer. The variation 
between “Antiochian” and “Antiochean” is unimportant, but the use 
of “Acts ii” for Torrey’s “‘II Acts” and of “11-1 B.c.” for Thackeray’s 
“ij-i B.c.”’ is confusing. Also in dealing with the abbreviations for 
textual criticism carelessness is shown (e.g., pp. 99, 126, 292), in one 
case (p. 98) an “old German” version has been assumed apparently 
from Hort’s ger, (i.e., a Latin codex Sangermanensis). In view of the 


emphasis laid upon textual matters these faults are not reassuring. 

The beginner will not secure a clear and systematic idea of Luke’s 
work from this volume and the scholar will not increase his knowledge 
by reading it. But the reader who is neither beginner nor scholar will 
find in it a number of interesting suggestions. 


Henry J. CADBURY 
ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


THE CATHOLICISM OF SAINT AUGUSTINE: 


In the present study, more than in the two preceding volumes of the 
series,? Batiffol’s tone is that of the apologist rather than of the dis- 
interested historian. In fact, he has written definitely in opposition 
to Harnack and Reuter, who are frequently mentioned; against whom 
Batiffol shows Augustine was not “‘the father of Catholicism,” but the 
child; not “the desperate sceptic seeking a last resort in Church author- 
ity,” but the enamored admirer, who “loved what he believed.” It 
is this trait in Augustine that Harnack and Reuter missed and Batiffol 

t Le Catholicisme de Saint Augustin. By Pierre Batiffol. Paris: J. Gabalda, 
1920. 2 vols., viilit+276 and iv+278 pages. Fr. 14. 

2 The first of the series was L’Eglise naissante, 1909, now in the seventh edition; 
the second was La paix constantinienne, 1914, now in the second edition. 
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makes us see. The book is not a life of Augustine, nor even an intro- 
duction to his writings; it is just what it claims to be—“St. Augustine’s 
Catholicism.”” The evolution of Augustine’s ecclesiology is traced 
through his struggle with Manicheism, Donatism, and Pelagianism. 
The first conflict brings out his ideas on faith; the second, his ideas on 
church unity, sacraments, priesthood, apostolicity; the third, his ideas 
on grace, and incidentally on the relation of Africa and the whole Catholic 
world to Rome. To Augustine the “Church and Christ are one person”’ 
(p. 546), whose living authority is what we needed to make us sure— 
securus judicat orbis terrarum. Non intelligendi vivacitas sed credendi 
simplicitas is the source of that consensio populorum atque gentium which 
“holds” him (p. 16). Out of this “simplicity of belief” grows that 
“universal and robust custom” (p. 32), and mores perducunt ad intelle- 
gentiam (p. 52). This understanding of the “true faith,” quod antiquitus 
veraci fide catholica praedicatur et creditur per ecclesiam totam (p. 492), 
is the gift of the Magister intus, without whose teaching the preaching 
we hear is but inanis strepitus (p. 63). The very bishops and doctors 
of the Church thus do but “retain what they have found, teach what 
they have learned in the Church” (p. 488). Here is the force of Augus- 
tine’s ‘love of what is believed.” Love leads to “the understanding 
of what was formerly only believed” (p. 62). And so “we do not remain 
in beastly infancy”—ne in bruta infantia remaneamus (p. 61)—but 
advance in knowledge as we advance in love of the true and good, not 
by “correcting” the former beliefs, but by “emending” them—ipsa 
plenaria concilia saepe priora posterioribus emendart, cum aliquo experi- 
mento rerum aperitur quod clausum erat et cognoscitur quod latebat—‘‘as 
new experiences reveal what was hidden and teach what was unknown” 
(p. 38). He does not mean we believe without reason—turpe est sine 
ratione credere (p. 9), and yet nemo nisi per amicitiam cognoscitur (p. 535). 
He does not question the truth of Cyprian’s extra ecclesiam nulla salus 
(p. 545), and that the sacraments are efficacious ex se unless infidelity 
be an obstacle to grace (p. 160), but he is careful to observe that there 
are “incredibly many”’ pagans, Jews, and heretics, who are “saved by 
prayer.” Hos coronat in occulto Pater in occulto videns (p.248). Batif- 
fol’s book should be a beneficent contribution to the religious literature 
of our day, insisting as it does on what we so much need—more ardent 
love of the true and good to enliven our cold intellectuality. 
J. N. REAGAN 


CHICAGO 
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